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ELI WHITNEY. 


Seventy years ago, ina country village of Massachusetts, the 
“meeting-house” bell was ringing on a Sunday morning; and 
grave-faced farmers, with their matronly wives and healthy chil- 
dren, were assembling for “ meeting.” Out from a plain paral- 
lelopiped of a house, before which stood a few stiff trees, came a 
family, dressed in their best suits in honor of the day, and pro- 
ceeled with reverent steps to the house of God. The father did 
not, as was his custom, stop to fasten the front door of the house, 
through which they had issued; for one of his children, a boy of 
twelve, had complained of illness that morning, and had been left 
at home. One, however, who could have looked into the front 
room of that house, where sat the boy, would have seen the symp- 
toms of illness disappearing fast, as the sourtd of the retreating 
footsteps of the family came less and less distinctly on his ear. 
Carefully watching from the window, he sees the last of the party 
pass from his sight; and then, with his face red with excitement: 
and the consciousness of trespassing on forbidden grounds, he 
steals on tiptoe iato the adjoining room. There hangs the object 
of his curiosity, to examine which he has feigned illness—his fath- 
er's watch—a stout, old, silver timepiece, whose constant, careless 
tickings have long bewitched the boy’s brain with the desire to 
understand their seeret. The old watch seems to tick louder as 
the little fellow approaches it. He takes it down hastily from the 
nail where it hangs, opens it and peers in among the wheels which 
he has so longed tosee. His eye, though unpracticed, understands 
ata glance how cog moves cog and wheel turns wheel, from the 
barrel to the scapement, which now drops off the seconds less loudly 
as he holds the watch in his hand. But this is not enough: he 
must look more closely. He takes a little knife from his pocket, 
and handling it with the skill of an old workman, soon has the 
watch in pieces. All its delicate parts are lying before him, and 
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the watch ticks no longer. Till this moment, in the eagerness of 
his curiosity, he has re oy of nothing but the curious machine 
before him ; but now, in the stillness of the room, the recollection 
of his stern father comes over his mind, and he almost shudders to 
think what he has done. ‘ Meeting” must be half over; and, if 
he would escape detection, the watch must be put together unin: 
jured before the family return. There is no time to be lost, 

kilfully his little fingers arrange the intricate machinery, and put 
wheel after wheel into its place. But it is slow and nice work, es. 
pecially for a boy’s clumsy hands; and before it is done the sun. 
shine in the foom tells that the hour of noon has nearly arrived, 
and that the long sermon must be nearly finished. At last, how. 
ever, the task is completed, just as the boy sees the foremost of the 
returning congregation; and with the joy of escaping detection, 
and the greater joy of understanding the machinery, he hangs the 
watch up in its place; and returning to the other room, takes his 
seat to await the arrival of the family, with his hands full of the 
Bible and his head full of cog-wheels. 

It would have been a stern father indeed who would not have 
forgiven the audacity for the sake of the skill; but the offence was 
never known until the boy told of it many years afterwards; and 
the old watch, ticking on unharmed, bore testimony to the mec¢ha- 
nical genius of young Eli Whitney. 

Whitney was born at Westborough, Massachusetts, December 
8, 1765. The anecdote just related of him shows at what an early 
age his taste for mechanical pursuits and his ski!l in the use of 
tools developed themselves. hen he was fifteen or sixteen years 
old he sought and obtained permission of his father to set up the 
manufacture of nails, which at that time bore a high price. At 
this employment he worked industriously during all his leisure 
time, until the close of the revolutionary war rendered it no longer 
profitable. He then turned his attention to the making of a kind 
of long pins which were then used by ladies for fastening their 
bonnets on; and in this he was so successful as nearly to monopo- 
lize the business. 

When he was about nineteen years old, he became desirous of 
obtaining a collegiate education; but various obstacles prevented 
him from gratifying this desire until he was twenty-three. By 
that time he had acquired sufficient means and learning to enable 
him to enter the Freshmen Class in Yale College, which he did in 
May, 1789. 

After he graduated, in the autumn of 1792, he agreed with a 
gentleman of Georgia to enter his family as a private teacher, and 

roceeded to that state to fulfill this agreement. On his arrival, 
owever, he learned that his place had been filled by another; and 
he found himself far from home, without resources and almost 
without friends. In this situation, the family of General Greene, 
of Mulberry Grove, near Savannah, with whom he had accident 
ally formed an acquaintance, treated him with a kindness which 
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does them honor, and welcomed him under their roof to pursue the 
study of law. 

Mr. Whitney had not been long a member of this family, when 
an incident occurred which changed the direction of his studies 
and pursuits. A party of gentleman from Augusta and its vicinity 
came to visit the family. In their conversation they spoke of the 
state of agriculture in that part of the country, and of the lan- 
guishing condition of the interior of the southern states. Many of 
the inhabitants were then emigrating for want of some object on 
which to employ their industry. It was remarked that the D 
seed cotton, (a species more productive than the black,) might be 
cultivated on lands unsuitable for rice, were it not that the strong 
adherence of the fibre to the seed rendered the task of cleaning it 
so difficult. It was a day’s work for a woman to separate a pound 
of clean staple from the seed ; and unless some machine could be 
devised, better and more effective than any then in use, for this 

rpose, it was acknowledged by all that the cultivation of this 
Kind of cotton could not be profitable. While they were thus con- 
versing, Mrs. Greene mentioned young Whitney, rather, it would 
seem, for the purpose of bringing her young friend, and the me- 
chanical genius, which she had seen that he possessed, into the fa- 
yorable notice of her influential friends, than in the expectation 
that he could really contrive so desirable a machine ; and remarked 
to the gentlemen that they should apply to him, for he could make 
anything. With the same kind motive she introduced him to 
them, and showed them several little specimens of his skill, such 
as a tambour frame and childrens’ toys, in making which he had 
relieved the tediousness of law studies. 

This conversation probably passed from the minds of the rest of 
those who were present, but it made a strong impression on Whit- 
ney. He had never seen cotton nor cotton séed; and it was not 
the season in which the cotton could be easily found in its natural 
state. But his mind was intent on this subject; and, with the per- 
severance characteristic of him, he went to Savannah and searched 
through the boats and warehouses until he found a small parcel of 
“cotton inthe seed.” Returning home with this, he communicated 
his plans to Mrs. Greene and Mr. Miller, her future husband. 
They encouraged him; and he set himself at work in a basement 
room of the house, to which he admitted no one but them. There 
he worked day after day with such rude materials as he could ob- 
tain, making the tools which he needed, and even drawing the wire 
for his machine. And while he was thus employed, thousands of 
acres in every southern state were waiting for the hour when his 
genius should cover them with the snowy crop of the cotton-tree ; 
and many a planter was lamenting that there was no faster way 
of cleaning his ‘‘ Georgia wool.” Of those who knew Mr. Whit- 
ney, some laughed and wondered at his constant industry in that 
mysterious basement room ; and others probably sneered, and, asked 
if he had forsaken the law to make tambour frames and toys for 
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children. But the same fingers which sixteen years before put the 
watch together, kept busily at work, and with the same success, 
By spring the corron-Gin was completed, and a number of gentle. 
men invited from different parts of Georgia had seen its successful 
operation with wonder and delight. 

The knowledge of this invention spread rapidly through the 
state. Multitudes came to see the machine; and when the sight 
was refused them, lest the invention should be pirated, the popu- 
lace broke open the building and carried the machine away. Thus 
before a patent could be obtained, several gins were in operation, 
in fraud of Mr. Whitney’s rights. This was the beginning of a 
series of infringements on the invention as patented, which the law 
was powerless to control, and which were a constant vexation to 
the owners of the patent. 

Mr. Phineas Miller, whose name has been mentioned above, was 
a native of Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale College, who had 
come to Georgia as a private teacher in the family of General 
Greene. After General Greene’s death, Mr. Miller became the 
husband of Mrs. Greene. He encouraged Whi:ney in all this un- 
dertaking, and at last, in May, 1793, entered into an agreement 
with him to bear the whole expense of maturing the invention, and 
to share the profits equalivy. Accordingly Miller and Whitney im- 
mediately commenced the manufacture of the machines. 

The prospects of Mr. Whitney and his partner, Mr. Miller, were 
at this time most brilliant. They were the owners of an invention 
whose value was incalculable to the south. Everywhere the plan- 
ters were resorting to the cultivation of cotton, and the necessary 
consequence of this was a constant and increasing demand for the 
gins. The gins alone could make the cotton crop valuable, and 
the people were (as Mr. Miller writes,) ‘‘ almost running mad for 
them.” Who can estimate the profits which the patentees might 
reasonably have expected from these machines? But they met 
disappointment after disappointment. A fire consumed their shop 
at New Haven, with all their machines and papers, and left Whit- 
ney in debt four thousand dollars. Rival gins, with slight varia- 
tions, sufficient, as was hoped, to avoid the patent, were set up; 
and, to crown all, the English manufacturers dvclared the staple to 
be injured by the machines. Even Mr. Whitney’s persevering 
and firm mind was shaken. In October, 1797, he writes, ‘I have 
labored hard against the strong current of disappointment, which 
has been threatening to carry us down the cataract; but! have la- 
bored with a shattered oar, and struggled in vain, unless some 
speedy relief is obtained.” 

A more correct and favorable estimate, however, of the value of 
the machines began to be entertained; and cotton cleaned by 
Whitney’s gin was preferred to all other. Still the encroachments 
on the patent took away its value. ‘“ Surreptitious gins,” writes 
Mr. Miller, in 1799, “ are erected in every part of the country ; and 
the jurymen in Augusta have come to an understanding among 
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themselves that they will never give a cause in our favor, let the 
merits of the case be what they may.” For this reason the paten- 
tees in a year or two afterwards sold their rights to the legislatures 
of several of the states, at a price which was considered by the 
patentees as far below the true value. But the last of these sales 
was yet being negociated, when the state of South Carolina, the 
first state which purchased, repudiated their contract, and sued for 
the refunding of what had been paid, alleging that Mr. Whitney 
was not the inventor of the gin. aad soon after pursued the 
same course. An attempt was made in North Carolina also to re- 

udiate the contract of that state, but it was unsuccessful; and the 
repudiation of South Carolina lasted only for a year. The feelings 
of Mr. Whitney, and the injustice of the repudiating states, ma 
be seen by an extract from his remonsirance to the state of South 
Carolina: ‘‘ The subscriber avers that he has manifested no other 
than a disposition to fulfil all the stipulations entered into with the 
state of South Carolina, with punctuality and good faith; and he 
begs leave to observe farther that to have industriously, laboriously 
and exclusively devoted many years of the prime of his life to the 
invention and the improvement of a machine from which the citi- 
zens of South Carolina have already derived immense profits— 
which is worth to them millions, and from which their posterity to 
the latest generations must continue to derive the most important 
benefits, and in return to be treated as a felon, a swindler and a 
. villain, has stung him to the very soul.” 

In the state of Georgia every opposition was made to Mr. Whit- 
ney’s claim. More than sixty suits had been commenced in that 
state before a single decision on the merits of his claim was ob- 
tained. Combinations and associations were formed to. oppose 
him; and at one time few men in Georgia dared to come into 
court and testify in his favor. ‘In one instance,” he writes, ‘I 
had great difficulty in proving that the machine had been used in 
Georgia, although at the same moment there were three separate 
sets of this machinery in motion within fifty yards of the building 
where the court sat, all so near that the rattling of the wheels was 
distinctly heard on the steps of the court-house.” When at last, in 
1807, the celebrated decision of Judge Johnson was obtained in 
his favor, the term of his patent had nearly expired; and even this 
decision did not stop infringements. Through all this course of 
Opposition and persecution, Mr. Whitney persevered with cool- 
ness and firmness, though the contrivances against him seemed 
inexhaustible. “Even now, after thirty years,” says a gentlematt 
who knew him well, *‘ my head aches to recollect his narratives of 
new trials, fresh disappointments and accumulated wrongs.” 

Becoming subeibeal thea the profits to be received from cotton 
gins would never equal the expectations which, at the time of its 
invention seemed so reasonable, Mr. Whitney had turned his at- 
tention, some years before Judge Johnson's decision, to. another 
pursuit; and in 1798 had entered into a contract with the United 
States for the manufacture of arms. His contract amounted to 
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more than $130,000, and was to be completed in less than three 
years. In this short time it was necessary for him to build his 
works, make all his machinery, and invent much of it, purchase 
the materials, collect his workmen, and in many instances teach 
them the trade. Deterred by none of these difficulties, he com. 
menced his works at a place now called Whitneyville, near New 
Haven, and urged them forward with his usual zeal. But the ob 
stacles were too great even for his perseverance, and it was eight 
years before the contract was fulfilled. His ingenuity, industry 
and constant personal attention, however, brought him at len 
his reward ; and his armory, by its steady and continued prosperity, 
accumulated for him, in the end, great wealth. 

In 1812 Mr. Whitney made one more effort to obtain a recom- 
pense for his first invention, and the many troubles which it had 
oceasioned him. He applied to Congress for a renewal of the pa- 
tent for his cotton-gin, setting forth the great exertions which he 
had made in defence of his rights—the unjust and ungrateful op- 
position which had been made to them—the small remuneration 
which he had received, and the incalculable benefits which his jn- 
vention had secured not only to the southern states, but to the 
whole world. But the interests of those who were making la 
profits every year by the use of his machines spoke more forcibly 
than Mr. Whitney’s arguments, just and forcible as they were; 
and southern chivalry, refused a fair reward to northern industry, 
His application was rejected. 

There is little in the remainder of his life requiring notice. In 
1817 he married the daughter of the Hon. Pierpont Edwards, 
After living several years at New Haven, in the enjoyment of the 
affluence and happiness which he so well deserved, he died Janu- 
ary Sth, 18265. 

It is impossible to estimate even the pecuniary good whieh 
Mr. Whitney did to this country. It was admitted in 1822 by Mr. 
Calhoun, then secretary of war, that the government were saving 
twenty-five thousand dollars every year at the public armories by 
Mr. Whitney’s improvements in the mawafacture of fire-arms, and 
this is but a small portion of the saving to the whole country in 
this manufacture from the same source. But this amount, large as 
it is, dwindles into insignificance when compared with the pecuni- 
ary profits arising from the use of the cotton-gin. In 16809 the 
benefits of this invention were asserted by Judge Johnson in his 
decision to be more than one hundred millions of dollars; in 1812 
the annual profits of the green seed cotton cleaned by Whitney's 
gin, above the profits which could be obtained from the cultivation 
of any other crop, were estimated at three millions of dollars; and 
what amount would equal those profits at the present time, when 
the annual cotton crop exceeds eight hundred millions of pounds? 
To that amount, large as it might be, the mechanical genius of 
Whitney may be said to have enriched his country. 

These benefits are received by the comparatively few; it isa 
nobler thought to consider what his invention has done for the 
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many. While it has poured wealth upon some, it has bestowed 
increased comfort upon all. While the lands of the southern plan- 
ters were, in the words of Judge Johnson, “ trebled in value,” his 
invention did not stop here, but extended its blessings to the rich 
and the poor throughout this country, and, we might say, through- 
out the world. If any one would estimate the amount of these 
blessings, Jet him consider how extensively cotton, in one form or 
another, composes part of the apparel of every one, and to what 
extent the cheaper fabrics of this material have superseded those 
of wool and linen. Every woman who dresses herself in a calico 
gown—every man who wears a cotton shirt, or who sleeps on a 
cotton sheet, or covers himself with a cotton coverlet, is in some 
degree indebted to Mr. Whitney; while the numerous satinet 
manufactories throughout the land afford one proof, out of many, 
of the extent to which cotton is used in connection with other 
materials. 

From considerations like these we see what honor is due to the 
mechanic. Clothing which was once within the reach only of the 
rich has now become almost too cheap for the poor. Queen Eliza- 
beth was the first'persor in England who ever wore knit stockings, 
which were in her day a great luxury; now hosiery equal in tex- 
ture to what she could obtain, is within the reach of the day la- 
borer. It is to the mechanic that the difference is owing. It is 
his skill and genius which have taken the fibrous down of the cot- 
ton-tree and the delicate filaments of the caterpillar’s tomb, and 
changed them, as if by a magician’s wand, into fabrics of warmth 
and comfort and elegance. It is he who has come to a rude race 
of men, shivering in their scanty dresses, made of the skins of ani- 
mals, and stripped them of these uncouth robes, and wrapped them 
in warm and convenient clothing. It is he who has compelled na- 
ture, by her own powers and out of her own ‘materials, to protect 
man from her own inclemency. It is he who has made the earth, 
cursed for man’s sake, for man’s sake to work and produce, until 
the curse has almost proved a blessing. It is he who has written 
the great poem of civilization in characters legible in every condi- 
tion of human life. In his skilful adaptation of physical means to 
physical ends, he is following a Divine guide; in fitting up this 
rude and naked world into a habitation suitable for civilized man, 
he is carrying out the plans of a Divine contriver, the Great 
Master W orker. 

** Layer on layer 


He made the earth and fashioned it and hardened it 
Into the great, bright. useful thing it is. 

Veined it with gold and dusted it with gems; 
Lined it with fire, and round its heart-fire bowed 
Rock-ribs unbreakable.” 

Honor, then, to the mechanic from every one ; for every one is 
hisdebtor. Not on the poet, nor on the statesman, nor on the war- 
rior, can be more justly bestowed the ancient encomium than on 
Whitney, the mechanic, 


De republicd bene meritus. 
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THE GLEN- 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


A wild, steep place; the slanting pine has wreathed 
Its roots along the sides, affording thus 

A ladder rude down which our steps may pass 

And hands may cling. The sun beats fierce above, 
Withering the grass so that the clover-tufts 

Are black and drooping, but the gelid air 

Falls chilly here upon the moistened skin. 

Still down we slide; deep shadow fills the depth, 
Although a stripe of sunshine lights the edge 
Above our heads ; the brown snake glides away 
As we disturb his haunt, and with hoarse croak 
The crow lifts heavily from the ground beneath 
And seeks yon spear-shaped fir that lifts its dead 
And skeleton frame upon its beetling crag. 

At last we grasp a grape-vine and swing down 

On the dark earth. The heavy dews are still 
Upon the herbage, and a fresh, damp smell 

Is mingled with the air. A sullen stream 

Creeps through the long, rank grass, and now and then 
Looks like a skulking murderer's eye from out 

Its wild and matted ambush. Well it might, 

For here was murder done, and Memory oft 
Shudders as it recounts beside the blaze 

Of the warm winter hearth while pelts without 
The snow upon the glass, the awful tale. 

Two brothers loved the same bright object—one 
War fierce and rude—the other fair and mild ; 
And she, the loved of both, her gentle heart 

Gave tothe gentle. Oft they met, and oft 

They caught a wild eye glaring from some nook 
Upon them, underneath the summer moon, 

That seems to smile so tenderly on love, 

Or in the crimson sunset so alike 

To the warm flush of passion. So it went, 

Until one eve—one autumn eve—when death 

Was busy with the leaves-—the favored one 
Descended to this glen, as was his wont, 

To thread its shortening passage to the roof 

At its wide foot where his bright life-star dwelt. 
She, fondly waiting at the openel door, 
Fix’d her soft eye upon the shadowed glen, 
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And bent her ear to list his custom'd song, 
Or cheerful whistle——hark ! a shot! Great heaven, 
Her heart leap’d wildly Did the awful truth 
Smite on her brain? She darted with winged feet, 
Her aged mother following in her track, 
Within the glen—there—there—beside that bush 
A form is lying—close she springs—her foot 
Slips in some slimy stream, but down she bends— 
Great God, it is his face—his face! all pale 
And lock’d in death. Her reason reels—she falls 
Within her mother’s arms, who catches glimpse 
Of a low-crouching figure stealing off, 
Like some wild beast cowed down with sudden fear. 
The daughter faded daily, and at last 
Vanish’d to heaven. The brother from the first 
Had disappeared. 

Months rolled away, when late 
One afternoon in spring a sportsman pass’d 
Within thig glen, Sudden he heard a shriek, 
And then wild laughter, and upon a rock 
Jutting above he saw a naked form. 
°T was clotted o’er with blood, and as he look’d 
The figure glared down on him with its fierce 
Devouring eyes, and ground his gleaming teeth 
Until the foam flew from them ; with keen shrieks 
Then plunged his yellow fingers deep within 
His flesh, until the blood stream’d freshly out. 
The sportsman turn’d with shuddering fear to fly, 
But as he turned the figure shouted hoarse 
* Ha! fliest thou, brother !” sprang and instant lay 
Writhing and crush’d before the sportsman’s path. 
He darted from the glen for aid, and soon 
Returning with a sun burnt son of toil, 
Living within the perished maiden’s cot, 
(For the old mother followed soon her child) 
He lifted up the bloody mass, now still 
In death, and in the wasted features saw - 
With dread, the guilty brother of the slain. 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


HOMES OF THE POETS,— Continued. 


Propertius and Ovid, as I said, have often met in this place, to 
recite poems to each other, but the former resides at the eastern 
end of the city, on the Esquiline hill. With our rapid progress, 
however, we shall soon reach the base of this elevation, celebrated 
at Rome as having been the site of the palace of Servius Tullius, 
one of the earliest kings of this wonderful empire. A strange 
palace must that have been; built doubtless of wood, and now 
without a vestige of it left. With our prophetic eyes we can look 
forward to the time when the winter residence of the younger 
Pliny shall be erected here, and wher the gilded house of Nero— 
gilded with pure gold—shall glitter on its summit. Nor does its 

lory belong wholly to the future. Here the demigod Julius 

esar was born. Here Mecenas, the truest patron of genius that 
has ever adorned or is yet to adorn the history of our race, now 
lives. In fact, it was he who gave a house to Propertius on this 
eminence, for the purpose of having so true a poet nearhim. Like 
most patrons of talent who are not themselves profoundly educated, 
Maecenas was always captivated by a show of learning. Hence 
the poetical pedantry of Propertius pleased him, and hence, per- 
haps, Asn the fact, that this poet persisted in weighing down 
his truly musical verse by unmeasured quantities of history and 
mythology. 

As the house of Mzcenas is near that of Propertius, and one of 
the most magnificent of the city, we will stop to take a view of it 
as we walk the height, or rather heights, of the hill. 

We must first pass the pauper’s burying ground, lying, as such 
cemeteries are too commonly found, in a low, damp, and marshy 
place. 

** Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns,” 


sang merry, sad Tom Hood. He might have added, 
And bury him deep in the cold damp mould. 


It is true, that this spot is not so detestable as it once was. A 
large part of this hill was given to Mecenas, that he might im- 
prove it, and nobly has he discharged the trust. Above, it is all 
aglow with rich parterres of flowers, and tastefully ornamented 
with fruit and forest trees. 

Wepass along through two groves; one sacred to Juno Lucina, 
and the other half-veiling with its broad beeches an oratory conse- 
crated to Jupiter. On the trees of the latter you will find the 
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name of Cynthia carved again and again by the amatory Proper- 
tius. 

You now see the house of Maecenas, at the summit of a sunny 
slope, which was formerly a long flat, disfigured by bones, and 
forming part of a cemetery, a thousand feet wide. You had be- 
fore descried that lofty tower, which overhangs the villa. This he 
uses as an observatory, from which he can watch the flow of life 
through the streets of the city below. In these delightful gardens 
he enjoys the most luxurious ease, which, in spite of his active 

blic spirit, no one knows better how to enjoy than does he. 
Here he celebrates those sparkling entertainments of which the 
costliest dishes and highest flavored wines form a meagre part: 
for Virgil, Horace and Propertius are often around the board. 

But here is the house of Propertius, adjoining that of his great 

tron; so that the poet might be supposed to own, as he does all 
Pit in name, a part of these magnificent gardens. Around the 
dwelling may be seen an endless variety of verdure. You do not 
discover the ivy, hanging branches of polished berries upon the 
trees, but the vine which in autuma exhibits clusters of grapes, 
changing color on its blackening branches, is here. Cherry trees 
full of luscious fruit; plum trees, which September will clothe 
with a purple glow, and reddening mulberries are visible around 
us. Corn fields too adorn the sunny declivity, and pears, grafted 
on unprofitable trees, attract the admiration of the passer-by. 
But Propertius is hardly ever enthusiastic at this scene of natural 
richness. He loves his residence because it commands a view of 
the city. He loves the crowds and the bustle of the streets. “It 
is enough for me he says “‘ to see the Roman market place.” 

What a strange life does Propertius lead! His existence is de- 
voted to writing about his love, its sorrows and its joys. Like 
Ovid, he came to Rome to study law and shine as a patron, but 
love and the muses led both astray. In the sober thoughts of day, 
and in the nightly revel, his passion is ever present with him. He 
has well expressed his own condition in these lines, full of conceits 
as they are. 





Wisely the artist wrought and studied, 
Who made a boy of wanton Cupid, 
The lover’s life, by him embodied, 
Is sadly boyish, blind and stupid. 
The god with wings is painted ever, 
And justly, for he flies away 
From heart to heart, rejoiced to sever 
The ties he bound but yesterday. 


And justly too he holds his arrows, 
Barbed and true, and in a plenty, 

He shoots us like a flock of sparrows; 
Not two escape of every twenty. 

Yet, though to me he’s boy enough, 
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And though his arrows thrill my breast, 
His wings seem gone ; for in my heart, 
He makes a home—unbidden guest ! 

I may as well tell you now as ever, that Hostia, who figures in 
the poems of Propertius as Cynthia, lives on this hill in the district 
Sabarra. You can see the house from this spot. The dari 
damsel has often let herself down by a rope to meet Propertius from 
the window which you see, spite of the guard set to watch her, 
Poor guard! He hurt his head severely against the tile one night, 
as he thrust it through another window to detect the lovers. With- 
in the walls, too, of yonder house, Cynthia has often waited im- 
patiently for our poet, beguiling her time by spinning purple threads 
and touching her lyre. For an exacting and jealous maiden is 
Hostia. The Appian way has echoed to the rumbling wheels of 
her silk-topped carriage, as she drove her pair of short-tailed 
horses with her own hand, followed by her fierce mastiffs, to dis- 
cover her lover in the act of paying his addresses elsewhere. 
Nay, she even punishes breaches of fidelity by physical force, and 
seems to be the Lola Montes of old Rome. 

She is extravagant too, this Cynthia. What presents do you 
suppose Propertius gave her but yesterday? A fan made of pea- 
cock’s feathers and a glass ball, with which she may cool her per- 
spiring hands. With the prowess of her woman’s tongue, she can 
éxtract multitudes of favors from the deluded bard, which she re- 
pays by coyness and cold repulses. Often has he staid the whole 
of a cold night under her windows, in vain seeking a reception, 
until his body was actually chilled into pain, and he has kissed the 
steps of her dwelling in the agony of his infatuation. He often 
bribes her servants to tell him through what portico she is taking 
her twilight walk, or around what square she is strolling by day. 
But he finds her to no purpose; she turns coldly away. 

But we must think of the poet’s residence. He is rarely in it 
by day, unless it be to write his love-sick poems, or read them to 
his brother-bards. He wanders off to the theatres to give sly 
glances to the topmost benches of the circle; or to the gladiatorial 
shows to make acquaintances among the fair; or to arrange ap- 
pointments in the shade of Pompey’s piazza. But in the evening 
he is emphatically at home. He celebrates a revel nightly. 
Crowned with flowers, he sits king of the feast. Around 
him, his companions engage in dancing to the boisterous mu- 
sic of a trumpet, and the whole neighborhood is made to echo 
with the riotous sounds of revelry. He seems to be a great social 
drinker, and even speaks of some ladies whom he thinks a little 
more charming when slightly intoxicated. After the noisy ban- 
quet is over, he sallies out with a party of gallants, to make an 
uproar under the windows of their favorites. So thoroughly dis- 
sipated are his mind and heart by his blind attachment to the 
cruel enchantress, who fills his hope, his memory and his poetry. 

We will look for another of Ovid’s friends, Tibullus; the Bee 
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trarch of old Rome. He is almost the only one of the great Roman 
poets, who was born in the queenly city. Yet he is hardly ever 
to be found here. Although his ancestral estate still furnishes 
him with abundant means to live elegantly, a large part of ithas 
been confiscated and distributed among the army! for, you know, 
the father of Tibullus was a prominent partisan on the side of 
Pompey during the civil wars. Of course, melancholy reflections 
must cluster around this mutilated domain, and in rural pursuits 
alone can he find refreshing oblivion of the sorrows of his generous 
heart. 

But as none of the great poets has woven more charms around 
his own person and character than he, we will seek him out. He 
is young, and is said to be declining already towards the grave. 
He has wealth, and uses it nobly. He has the most: elegant per- 
son of any of the Roman youths. The light of genius and his 
melancholy shed an indescribable charm over his fine features. 
He is brave. The mouutain fastnesses of the Alps, the Garonne, 
the Arar, and the Rhone, have all been witnesses of his intrepid 
valor. Perhaps he deemed his life ill-worth keeping, and ventured 
it rudely among the perils of warfare under his friend and general, 
the great Messala. 

He lives at Pedum, a town of Latium, very near the capitol. 
Here he indulges the melancholy of love, to its utmost extent. 
You know the cause. He loves a coquette, upon whom all his ad- 
vantages seem to make no farther impression, than to induce her 
to excite in his breast the hopes which she will not gratify. It is 
singular to find that such noble minds as those of Tibullus, Ovid, 
and Propertius, should all be infatuated with the tender passion, 
in an age when love is basely overrun by shameless licentiousness, 
in the families of kings as well as in the huts of poverty. Strange, 
too, are the different influences to which the three are exposed. 
Ovid is a gallant, who is a slave to his passions instead of to a 
woman. He takes an easy conquest wherever he can find it. Pro- 
pertius is the tool of an Amazon, who favors or rejects him as she 
pleases. Tibullus is a true sentimentalist, vicious but constant, 
devoure by a hopeless passion for a cold beauty. 

The scenery around the villa of Tibullus, is enchanting. Corn 
stands in rows on the hill-sides. The deep vats in his garden are 
full of wine. Fruit trees are every where. Flocks of sheep and 
goats are grazing on the slopes. The harvest waves in yellow 
folds along the valley. Sparkling streams reflect the verdure of 
oaks, elms, and willows, not far hence. The reapers are scattered 
through the fields; in some places swinging the sickle, in others 
sleeping under trees, and in others heated with wine, dancing rus- 
tic meashres with unpremeditated skill. Young girls are singing 
joyful songs and plucking flowers inthe meadows. Tibullus him- 
self sometimes joins the party, crowning his forehead with branches 
of ivy berries, and playing furiously on a rustic pipe. Often has 
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he laughed to see the intoxicated husbandman drag his wife and 
children home in a dray, with strangely unequal steps. 

Within his villa he leads a simple life. He composes elegies, 
and thinks of Delia. Atmight he rests ina humble couch, de- 
lighted to hear the storm blow piteously, and the rain fall in tor. 
rents as he sinks into slumber. But his principal occupation is to 
wander alone in the woods, musing upon his griefs. onan who 
always expresses himself felicitiously, describes Tibullus as “creep- 
ing silently among pleasant trees.” By the way, did you read 
the letter of Horace, in which this expression occurs? He calls 
himself a swine of the herd of Epicurus, fat and sleek, and with 
a well-stuffed skin, and warns Tibullus, to whom the gods have 
given 

** Beauty and wealth, and the art of enjoyment,”’ 


to make the most of the present, and act as if every day was the 
last of life. 

Here Tibullus lives, tortured between hope and despair. He 
says himself: 


Death should end my life and sorrow, 
Did not Hope still sing “‘ toemorrow:” 
Bliss is still as far away, 

As when Hope sang yesterday. 

Hope but whispers still, ‘ to-morrow,” 
And the plowman trusts the furrow, 
With the seed, which soon the field, 
Will with wond’rous interest yield. 
Hope lures fishes to their fate, 

When they catch the trembling bait; 
Springs upon the bird the net, 

By the cunning fowler set; 

Cheers the captive in his cell, 
Whispering, ‘All yet will be well,” 
On his limbs the fetter rings, 
But he works, and working, sings. 
Hope now whispers that in death, 

I might sweetly yield my breath; 

But my love arrests me there, 
Saying, ‘‘ Live! though in despair.” 


We have not yet wandered enough among the “ Homes of the 
Poets,” but, as night is gathering over us, we will return to the 
forum. , sd 
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THE AUTUMN VIOLET. 
BY LILY GRAHAM. 


“ Emblem of high and holy hope, 
Is this a place for thee?’? 


O! meekest bud of spring-time hours, 

O! holiest of woodland flowers, 
What dost thou here? 

Here when the frosted forest weaves 

Its gorgeous robe of rainbow leaves, 
And tendrils brown and sere. 


The changeful Autumn sky is spread 

Above thy frail and shrinking head, 
O blossom sweet! 

The howling wind and chilly blast, 

Are rushing in their anger past, 
With sounds like trampling feet. 


Within this sheltered, sunny nook, 

Beside the chilled and sluggish brook, 
Why linger still? 

While birds to brighter climes have flown, 

And earth with painted leaves is strown, 
And Autamn winds are chill. 


Not such the boughs beneath whose sprays, 
Thy sisters gleamed on April days,— 
Not such the breeze, 
That swept in melody along, 
When giades were musical with song, 
And dark with waving trees. 


Still is thy cup as brightly blue, 

As soft the white that wanders through, 
In pencilled lines, 

As those thy sister Violets wore, 

When orchard boughs their blossoms bore, 
Amid the springing vines. . 


Was it to bid our thoughts arise, 

To realms beyond thy native skies, 
That thou art here? 

Was it to teach our hearts content ? 

Though winds are wild and boughs are rent, 
Our Father still is near. 


22 
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Soon will the Winter’s blinding storm, 
Shroud the meek beauty of thy form, 
Where thou hast smiled; 
Soon will, the snow-wreath, drifting free, 
A fitting monument for thee, 
Above thy grave be piled. 


But when dark Winter’s reign is o’er, 
And Spring’s bright hills are green once more, 
And brooks are free, 
When mid the nested boughs is heard, 
The music of each singing bird, 
Then will we welcome thee. 
Albany, Nov. 17th, 1846. 


~~ 
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AN AFTERNOON IN PARIS—THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES— 
GUIZOT—LAMARTINE. 


BY L’A. 


The first object that met my eyes in the Place de la Concorde, 
at Paris, was a couple of quarreling Frenchmen. Ha! Ha! 

There stood the old Obelisk, severe and solemn as Egyptian 
Jove, and right under its nose, a little fellow, born for a dancing- 
master or a barber, was flying about like a shuttlecock, from curb 
to rail, now furiously brandishing his whalebone cane within an 
inch of his enemy’s retreating nose, then running from one by- 
stander to another, to tell the story of his wrong. Such a torrent 
of syllables, 1 never before or since heard issue in a like short 
time, from any one human mouth. It came like the rattling of 
shoton atin pan. And his hands seemed to be beating a tattoo to 
the music of his tongue. He struck his forehead with his fist. He 
took off his hat and crushed it into a miniature imitation of chaos. 
Then he put it on again and shot off toward his tall antagonist, who . 
stood there, blandly smiling upon his diminutive friend, as if he 
were watching the pranks of a flea under a tumbler. The sight of 
such coolness was too much. The little man fired up to a white 
heat. All of a sudden his tongue stopped. He gave his forehead 
one quick, knowing tap, and darted off like a bullet for the nearest 
gendarmerie. But he had been anticipated. A gendarme was 
approaching: : 

hose gendarmes, like the potato-disease, this season, are eve- 

rywhere. 

The official proffered his services to arrange the little gentle- 
man’s difficulties, and then we had a second edition of the tale, 
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like art air by Herz, with * variations and embellishments.” The 
gendarme tried to pacify him, but just then I “came away.” He 
can’t have calmed him by logic, for he found not a second to thrust 
ina syllable. Perhaps he blew upon him, as he would to cool a 
hot pea. , 

But all this is a mere episode. I was on my way to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and so, turning down toward the Seine, I crossed 
the bridge de la Concorde, and soon found myself before the rich 
portico of the Bourbon palace. My billet-d’entree procured me 
ready passage through the line of guards stationed in the court- 
yard and halls, and to the locked door of the diplomatic loge. In 
a few moments the usher appeared, and after examining my card, 
conducted me to a seat within. 

The hour of business had not arrived, and the Hall was near! 
empty. The desks were strewn in most democratic disorder, wit 
half-sheets of paper, red wafers, open portfolios, pens and streaks 
of black sand. T'wo tall, lean gentlemen, in black, were walking, 
with locked arms, up and down the space before the President’s 
desk, talking and gesturing very earnestly; but at that distance, 
their low tones being quite inaudible, they produced on me much 
the impression of a pair of highly excited deaf-mutes. Others, 
here and there, were engaged in letter-writing ; and in the opposite 
corner, a fat little man, with iron-grey hair®curling all over his 
head, and an open, good-natured countenance, was grinning at a 
comic print in the last Charivari. I took the occasion to study the 
architecture of the Hall. 

Its form is semi-circular and the floor descends rather steeply, 
from all points, to the President’s desk. The members’ seats are 
arranged in concentric semi-circles and are not remarkably luxu- 
tious. They are fixed benches, with backs perpendicular as that 
of a Puritanic pew.. The amusement of balancing one’s self on 
the two hind legs, & /’américaine, is a thing impracticable. 

There are two galleries for the accommodation of visiters. The 
lower one is divided into stalls for the royal family, the govern- 
mental dignitaries and the diplomatic corps, and part of the upper 
one is given to the public,—who buy and crowd their way in, as 
best they can,—and to the gentlemen of the press. The galleries 
are lined with crimson damask and adorned with columns of 
white marble, whose capitals are gilt. Upon the broad wall, im- 
mediately above the President’s chair, is a grand historical paint- 
ing, representing Louis Philippe in the act of addressing the as- 
sembled representatives of the people, on his acceptance of the 

ent Constitution. It contains, I should think, not far from one 
undred colossal figures. Allegorical designs adorn other portions 
of the wall, together with rich hangings of green velvet and gold. 
The President sits upon a high platform. Immediately in front of 
him is the tribune, where the speakers address their audience—so 
me ° speaking, their back is turned directly upon the President 
imself. 
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The Hall is lighted only from above, and the subdued rays, fall. 
ing upon damask and velvet draperies, relieved here and there by 
lines of gold, produce a sombre and imposing effect. 

But the clock has struck three and the deputies are rapidly ar. 
riving. They come up one by one and in groups, through the it. 
tle side-doors, with portfolios under their arms, just like the musi- 
cians in a theatre, straggling into the orchestra from under the 
stage. Some gather in knots under the tribune, others, with bun. 
dies of documents, hurry to their seats to prepare their day’s busi- 
ness. The ushers, dressed in black, with a steel chain suspended 
about their neck and a sword at their side, are moving busily 
about, arranging the officers’ desks and chairs, and conveyi 
messages between the lobbies and the Hall. The hubbub of voices 
is every moment increasing. The people in the gallery above are 
pushing and menacing each other. The secretaries hasten to their 
desks upon the President’s platform, and soon the President him- 
self enters, with a group of deputies at his heels, who all file off 
to their respective places. The official bell is rung with a vehe- 
mence, and in a few moments a comparative silence is secured, 

“* Chapeaux bas! chapeaux bas!” thunder a half-dozen ushers, 
all in one voice, pointing to the crowd in the gallery. 

The President declares the session opened. 

“Chapeau bas !@ cries out an usher, starting from his seat and 
directing everybody’s eyes to a shockingly tall, white hat that 
looms up above the black heads of the mass, like a miniature light. 
house in a miniature sea. 

The entire hat sinks in one instant. 

While the minutes are reading, a few belated deputies straggle 
in and the benches are now nearly filled. But where is Monsieur 
Guizot? Do you see that gentleman sitting in the lowest row, di- 
rectly in front of the tribune? That is he. He has flung open 
his red portfolio upon the desk before him, and with his hands 
buried in his pockets and eyes fixed upon the floor, seems lost in 
thought. He looks old, but no older now, they say, than he looked 
twenty years ago—not that age deals so kindly with him, but that 
deep and painful thought early graved upon his face the counter 
feit of age. A French writer has called him the most serious man 
of his time. His was a cruel initiation into the deep things of his 
profession. His father’s bloody death upon the guillotine and the 
virtual banishment of his family, were the stern strokes that awoke 
him to actual existence. What other hue could life assume to 
him, than a cold and gloomy one, when its very portals were 
shrouded with the emblems of the tomb ? 

The history of M. Guizot affords another brilliant instance of 
successful perseverance. His family was not a noble one. It 
must have been, however, considerably influential in its native 

pane for it was among the first victims of revolutionary vengeance. 
t.is the village spire and the towering pine that attract the blast- 
ing bolt of heaven, while the cottage and the humble shrub escape 
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untouched. When the guillotine deprived him of a father, young 
Guizot, even then remarkable for his serious deportment and in- 
tellectual ripeness, was removed to Geneva, where he pursued his 
elementary and collegiate studies. He left the Academy after an 
honorable course of several years, and went up to Paris, to study 
law. The following year he became tutor in the family of’ the 
Swiss ambassador. This circumstance naturally threw him into 
the society of the most prominent politicians of the day, but never+ 
theless he contined his studies almost exclusively to literature. 
At the age of twenty-five, he had already published a Dictionary 
of French Synonymes, “ Lives of the French Poets,” and a trans- 
lation of Gibbon, illustrated by copious notes. 

Thus, the promise of his early youth was beginning its fulfil- 
ment. His mental growth was both precocious and steady. He 
still walked in advance of his contemporaries, 

“* primus inter pares.” 
In 1812, he was appointed Professor of Modern History, in the 
University of France, where, as everybody knows, he illustrated 
his own name and the literature of his country. 

The first political capacity in which we find him, is that of sec- 
retary-general to the Minister of the Interior. Not long afterwards 
he was transferred to the secretaryship-general of the Ministry of 
Justice. ‘Too young, as yet, to approach the tribune, he promul- 
gated his political sentiments through the press. Numerous pam- 
phiets issued from his pen, upon subjects in the highest range of 
politics. The ministry at length retired from office, and M. Gui- 
zot, of course, retired with it. Never despairing of the ulti- 
mate success of his cherished principles, he spent the interval till 
the restoration of his party to power, in attacks upon the adminis- 
tration. During all this stormy period, his lectures on European 
Democracy, it must be mentioned, were attracting delighted crowds, 
when, at length, the ministry, exercising its censorial power, 
ejected the professor and closed the doors. About this time, M. 
Guizot published a History of the Revolution in England, Papers 
relating to the early History of France, Essays on French History, 
Historical Essays on Shakspeare, and a translation of Shakspeare’s 
pays. He also contributed many articles to the Revue Frangaise. 

pon the fall of the administration, he resumed his professorship, 
and soon after entered the Chamber of Deputies. 

On the death of the great Casimir Perier, M. Guizot and M. 
Thiers, who till then had rallied under that leader, divided the 
government between themselves, and ruled with nearly equal in- 
fluence in the cabinet and the tribune. M. Guizot, at this time, 
held the portfolio of the Ministry of Public Instruction. His offi- 
cial measures have identified him inseparably with the true and 
enduring glory of his country. The French nation were fat 
behind the age in general enlightenment. The lower classes, 
throughout an alarmingly large portion of France, were still living . 
in'almost medieval ignorance, but when the Guizot ministry arose, 
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its influence penetrated and dispersed this intellectual mist, like 
the beams of a rising sun. Nearly twelve thousand districts 
more than one quarter of the entire kingdom—were immediately 
provided with the means of elementary instruction. The minis. 
ter’s circular, addressed to the teachers throughout the country, re. 
minding them of the importance and dignity as well as the respon. 
sibilities of their profession, is among the most admirable papers 
ever written on that important subject. Guizot is a protestant. 

After an interval of retirement from public duty, M. Guizot was 
called to-represent his country at the court of St. James. Forthis 
mission he was eminently qualified, by an extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with the language, literature and manners of the 
English people. He failed, however, in an important negotiation, 
and his recall was followed by another retirement to private life, 
His present position -is one of difficulty. He has maintained it 
successfully against a host of powerful opponents, and seems likely 
to maintain it through a long future, 

Guizot’s style of oratory reminds one considerably of Webster’s, 
His voice is sonorous, producing occasionally those deep, sepul- 
chral tones which our own statesman uses with such thrilling ef- 
fect. His gesture, too, like that of Webster, is far less graceful 
than energetic. It is of the argumentative order—as nearly as a 
Frenchman can confine himself to such. I doubt that a truly dig- 
nified, a Ciceronian orator, ever existed in France. The French 
gesture is too rapid, too abundant. Gestures are like points of 
exclamation. Their value is proportioned to their rarity. 

M. Guizot’s style of writing is peculiar. It is plain, forceful, 
sometimes a little too precise. It possesses a Doric—albeit French 
Doric—breadth and simplicity. He talks both German and Eng- 
lish, and is well versed in the literature of Italy. 

The personal appearance of the minister is not striking. His 
eye is deep-set and keen, his forehead not remarkably broad, but 
high and retreating; and the profile reminds one much of Bul- 
wer'’s, as seen in the ordinary engravings. His countenance and 
whole carriage are indicative of profound thought. 

* Deep graven on his brow, 
Deliberation sits and public care.” 

The present chamber boasts of other illustrious names than that 
of Guizot. Berryer, Lamartine and Arago are here—the Oratot, 
the Poet, the Astronomer of France. The two former sit together 
on the extreme left of the President. Berryer is looking up from 
under his grey, shaggy eye-brows, at the speaker who has just 
ascended the tribune and commenced an attack upon the minister, 
while Lamartine is gazing listlessly around as if a mere spectator, 
admitted by courtesy upon the floor. The poet is perhaps dream- 
ing out another Hymne. ; 

“iL Lamartine has been long known to the world as a politician 
as well as poet. A successful combination of the differing ele- 
ments that form these two characters, is rare indeed. Such, how- 
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ever, was witnessed to an extent in our Milton. Byron’s first po- 
litical effort, on the contrary, was a glaring failure. There is but 
slight affinity between statistical figures and imaginative ones, 
Statistical figures are sometimes imaginary enough in all vefity, 
but the imaginative ones abhor the statistical. e prefer to 

of Lamartine, the Poet. . 

Lamartine’s first reading-book was the old family Bible. His 
pious mother used to call him to her side and when she had read 
with him down one page, she uncovered the large engraving at 
the bottom, and explained it to him as a reward for his attention. 
To this fact may doubtless be attributed that glowing, devotional 
spirit which so pervades his poetry. Like Chateaubriand before 
him, he is the poet of the sanctuary. Every picture which. his 
imagination portrays, is characterized by a warm, religious tone, 
reminding me always of the mellow, golden rays that stream 
through some rich cathedral window, falling on statues and deli- 
cate shafts and carved roses below. Chateaubriand says some- 
where that all great geniuses are melancholy. His own character 
and Lamartine’s go far to verify the reflection. The poetry of 
the latter seems to me hardly to take the vast, magnificent range 
of Chateaubriand’s, but there is the same softened, dreamy air, 
that sweet revery which so ravish the soul. Never, never may I 
forget those golden hours, when with the Méditations Poétques in 
hand, I used to stroll along sunny Léman and note the glittering 
thoughts that came up, one by one, like the rainbow-colored wave- 
lets, rising and breaking at my feet. 


** Celui qui, suspendant les heures fugitives, 
Fixant avec l’amour son ame en ce beau lieu, 
Oublirait que le temps coule encore sur ces rives, 
Serait-il un mortel, ou serait-il un dieu ? 


Ft nous, aux doux penchans de ces verts Elysées, 
Sur ces bords ou |’amour efit caché son Eden, 

Au murmure plaintif des vagues apaisées, 

Aux rayons endormis de l’astre élyséen ; 


Sous ce ciel ou la vie, od le bonheur abonde, 

Sur ces rives que I’cil se plait a parcourir, 

Nous avons respiré cet air d’un autre monde, 
Henriette !—et cependant on dit qu’il faut mourir !”’ 


Our poet’s youth was spent, so to speak, in the cloister, Atan 
early period he entered the college of the Fathers of the Faith, 
and on quitting that institution betook himself to Paris. 

His first publication was the volume of Poetic Meditations which 
I have just mentioned, It had the most splendid success. In Jess 
than five years, the publisher sold more than fifty thousand copies. 
Lamartine might truly have said, with his friend Byron, “1 woke 
this morning and found myself famous ;” for such literary success 
was as unexpected as it was brilliant. . 

The poet was now introduced to governmental notice and re- 
ceived an appointment in the French embassy at Florence. 
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ing his residence in that city, he was on terms of ve vulia 
intimacy with the Grand Duke, and before quiting tb > 
an intimacy of a more tender and * game character, with a rich 
English lady, travelling in Italy. He married her and had one 


ter. 

Not long afterwards, M. Lamartine was transferred to the lega- 
tion at Naples, and then to that of London. Finally he returned 
to Florence as Chargé d’Affaires. Here he fought a duel with an 
Italian officer, in which he was near losing his life. 

After a short residence in his native land, he set out upon a tour 
to Palestine, accompanied by his wife and only child. He left 
them at Beyrout, and on returning there from a solitary trip to Je- 
rasalem, he found his beautiful daughter dead, a victim to a dis. 
ease which was then commencing its ravages in the neighbori 
country. He was not left alone to bear his sad bereavement. 
France wept with her weeping favorite. From that hour, Lamar- 
tine’s poetry seems to have been infused with a still deeper melan- 
choly.. The memory of the heart-rending event is awoke fi 
time to time, in some brief, tearful hymn or prayer,—"‘ a mournful, 
sobbing sound,” as Longfellow so beautifully says—the mea- 
sured, solemn-throb of the viol’s bass heard amid the tumultuous 
and rushing harmonies of some grand orchestra. 

On his return from the East, M. Lamartine entered the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and amid the new and apparently uncongenial 
duties of this ree he found time to write the magnificent poem 
of Jocelyn and The Fall of an Angel. From the publication of the 
last work, however, the poet’s popularity seems to have declined, 
* At the same time, the aagetolion of Lamartine, the politician, 

shone forth with growing lustre. He became the Corypheus of 
his party, or rather he created a party, himself. His political views 
are somewhat theoretical—Utopian. 

Besides the works already mentioned, the poet has writtena 
second volume of Poetic Meditations, a Last Canto to Byron’s 
Childe Harold, a volume entitled ‘‘ Harmonies Poétiques et Reli- 

ieuses,” and the journal of his Oriental Tour. His History of the 
Girondiets is chatacteristically brilliant, but the present is too early 
a moment in which to decide on its intrinsic merit. 

The personal appearance of the poet is not remarkably impres- 
sive. He is of ordinary height, and dresses with a certain, and it 
seems to me, unpoetical precision. I fancy the négligé a la By- 
ron. His forehead is high and the hair is worn well brushed up 
in front. The nose and lips are poetically delicate, the mouth is 
somewhat wide and the eyes are black. 

The business of the afternoon was of no general interest. After 
a slight skirmish between two or three speakers, a member as- 
eends the tribune and opening a thick roll of manuscript before 
him, commences a speech upon the question in hand. The audi- 
ence gets impatient. One gentleman draws forth his papers and 
takes the opportunity to scribble a letter to some complaining con- 
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stituent or to his wife, or perhaps, like our own legislative worthies, 
to some absent sweetheart. Another resumes his gazette, while'a 

up in the centre begin a noisy discussion of the late measure. 
The tamult increases. The voice of the unlucky speaker is 
drowned. Some look at him and laugh. He gets excited and 
talks louder than ever. They strive to talk him down, but in vain. 
He is thundering to some French ‘‘ Buncombe.” But in an inter- 
yal of comparative silence, with one grand vocal effort, he gives a 
heavy thrust at the minister below him. Guizot lifts hiseyes from 
the i. where he had fixed them for the last ten minutes, and 
the orator instantly follows up his slight success with an extempore 
tirade against the ministerial measure. The audience grows at- 
tentive; by degrees, the conversation ceases, and face after face 
is turned toward the tribune and then toward the minister, to watch 
the effect. Guizot sits there, keenly eyeing the speaker, but with 
unchanging look, as if in conscious power, calmly waiting the mo- 
ment of reply, to crush the arguments and their presumptuous au- 
thor with the thunderbolt of a word. Now the speaker lets fall 
another rebuke, emphasizing it with a gesture pointed full in the 
minister’s face. 

™“ Trés-bien! Trés-bien!” shout a crowd of deputies on theleft, 
starting to their feet. 

* Silence ! Messieurs,” exclaims the President, ringing his bell. 

“Ha! Ha! c’est trés-bien !” cries the crowd. 

The hubbub rises and the President plies his bell more vigor- 
ously than ever. All in vain. While the voices multiply, the 
bell rings fainter and fainter, as if it were under the receiver of an 
air-pump. ; 

“ Mais, Messieurs ——” exclaims the President, rising from his 
seat. 

The entire assembly is in confusion—the men of the left are 
running to and fro, gesticulating most furiously, and talking now 
to each other, then at the speaker, and then indulging in some 
characteristic national expletives, addressed to everybody in gene- 
ral and no one in particular. 

When a moment’s quiet is secured, the orator continues his 

speech amid the alternate applause and laughter of his hearers, 
Upon his descent from the tribune, his friends gather around and 
shake hands with him on his success. 
. The Chamber now prepares to vote. An usher stands near one 
stair-case of the tribune, holding a box filled with white and black 
balls, and the deputies, choosing each one, ascend the tribune in 
single file and dropping their ball in an urn near at hand, pass down 
the opposite side. The result is by and by declared, and after a few 
remarks upon the subject of adjournment. from a gentleman. in 
brilliant plaid vest and green spectacles, the deputies gather up 
their papers and hats, and.make one general, indiscriminate rush 
for the doors, like school-boys let loose. 

Let us linger a few minutes in the Joge and talk about the .for- 
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mation of this legislative department. 1’ll engage to finish before 
the usher comes around to clear the house. 

The inhabitants of France and Corsica (for Corsica is a compo- 
nent part of France itself,) are divided into four hundred and fifty. 
nine sections, each one of which sends a member to the Chamber 
of Deputies. The popular representation, then, is that of one to 
about seventy-five thousand. 

In order to become a candidate for the Chamber, the individual 
must be thirty years of age, and must pay about one hundred dol- 
lars a year in direct taxes. Guizot endeavored to reduce the quali- 
fying age to that of twenty-five years, but invain. The candidate 
must be a native of France, or else have obtained letters of grande 
naturalization.. There is another regulation of strongly aristocratic 
tendency: the government provides. nothing for the expenses of 
the Deputies. It farther declares a member’s seat vacant upon his 
accepting a salaried office in the state. But gold is the sinew of 
diplomacy as well as of war. 

“ Gold were as good as twenty orators.” 
Not less than two hundred Deputies are under ministerial patron- 
age. The late dreadful disclosures at the capital, prove that 
rench politics, though as pure perhaps as those of England, are 
no stranger to secret and even open venality. 

The Deputies hold their office for five years, It is not neces- 
sary that they be actual residents of the districts they represent. 
And so it often happens that several districts elect the same indi- 
vidual, some prominent citizen of perhaps Paris itself, and re- 
turn him to the authorities, each one as its own representa- 
tive. If, on taking his seat in the Chamber, he neglects to choose 
between these districts, his position is assigned him by the Cham- 
ber itself. The Chamber meets once a year, commencing its ses- 
sion about the first of December. 

But it is time to leave. The usher opens the door and with the 
soft compulsion of a Parisian bow, conducts us forth. We descend 
the long stair-case, pass the sentinels, and once more mingle with 
the gay crowd wending its way across the bridge de la Concorde to 
the Elysian Fields. 

Albany, 1847, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE. 
BY W. K. COLE. 


I. 


She has locks that are golden, and eyes that are bright, 
Yet as calm in their sparkle as gems of the night. 

She has lips roundly chisell’d, more luscious each one 
Than the rare-ripe that catches its blush from the sun. 
She has cheeks on whose soft lily surface are born, 

With each passing emotion, the tinges of morn. 

Oh, ’t i well worth a kingdom, one love-glance so fond, 
When Won from the eye of the beautiful blonde. 


Le . 
y& the beautiful blonde, in that passionless eye 
Has no love-speaking glance, and no amorous sigh ; 
Yet heaves the soft bosom, she seemeth as cold 
In her modest reserve as the goddess of old. 
Fame courts her and riches, yet turning aside 
She spurns all their proffers with maidenly pride, 
Even spirits most sanguine and daring despond 
Of winning the heart of the beautiful blonde. 


ill. 


Fame courts her and riches, love suitors appear; 

She is proof to ambition, the sigh and the tear. 

Now Genius, scarce hoping, the argument tries, 

With an effort well worthy himself, and the prize. 

Oh, his are the treasures bequeathed from above, 

Moré precious than riches, aye, even than love— 

Tho’ the wealth were of Croesus, the love deep and fond 
As that he would claim for the beautiful blonde. 


IV. 


Why falters the beauty? why spreads the rich glow 
Where of late all was pale and as cold as the snow? 
What magic-like powercan Genius thus-find ? 

This the key to the riddle—mind speaketh to mind. 
The soul is awakened, love follows esteem; 

Love deeper and richer than passion’s warm dream; 
And Genius exults in the love-glance so fond, 

Now won from the eye of the beautiful blonde. 
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THE LAST SMILE. 
BY C. B. 


The last smile of Julia Denton, how well remembered! How 
blest its influence! It is sixteen years since I saw it lighting up 
her pale features, just before they assumed the fixedness of death, 
I was then young, thoughtless, worldly. I am now—but by the 
grace of God I am what I am. 

I was the daughter of kind parents, who thought they promoted 
my happiness by allowing me to indulge my inclination for amuse- 
ment and display. As their conduct was such as commanded my 
entire respect, as well as my warmest love, I did not question the 
eapprenty of what they did not disapprove. In consequence, the 

esire for admiration, unchecked by conscience, grewgstrong within 
me. In its train came vain thoughts, envyings, jelbusics, hypo- 
crisy and strife—sins against which reason and conscience uttered 
@ vain remonggrance. 

A young man from the metfpolis had become a temgorary re- 
sident in our village. He dressed expensively, and had that easy 
assurance which passes for gentility, among those who have seen 
but little of the polished world. After I had (not altogether acciden- 
tally,) become acquainted with him, his visits became frequent. 
To this I was by no means indisposed ; his manners were so much 
superior to those of the village’ beaux; and then he was the veri- 
table inhabitant of the city, though whether the inmate of a prison 
or a palace was to me unknown. I soon saw that he was without 
mental resources; for when the vocabulary of compliment was 
exhausted, conversation flagged. A further acquaintance showed 
me that he had little sensibility of heart and no fixed moral prin- 
ciples. But still, 2 graceful manner, exclusive attention, and pro- 
“use flattery—what will they not do with the female heart that is 
under the dominion of the love of admiration ? 

I was even then astonished at myself, that when I clearly saw 
his shallowness, I could be pleased with his attentions. 

I had always been rather intimate with Julia Denton, though 
she was the opposite of myself in almost every point of character. 
She was simple in her tastes and manner, the very soul of sincerity 
and truth. I was fond of her society, save when my ruling pas- 
sion led me into another sphere. She was almost the only person 
to whom I thought it necessary to speak good sense, or to make 
the attempt to do so. There was a period when her occasional 
society was all that kept my intellect from extinction; so entirely 
was I given up to a life of show. 

She never rebuked me for my folly, not even by implication— 
unless to treat me as a rational being was to rebuke me.’ This 
was to me a matter of wonder, and in my self-accusing moments 
(for conscience would sometimes do her) work) I was disposed to 
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blame her that she did not reprove me for my course. But she 
pursued a wiser plan. She knew that the vain mind can ill brook. 
reproof. She strove to exercise the feeble taste within me for the 
beautiful and the good, to awaken my capacities for thinking, in 
the hope that the nobler parts of my nature might assert their rights. 

After my intimacy with the city beau, as he was called, many 
of my acquaintances became cool towards me. This I attributed 
to envy, and the gratification of my vanity gave me greater plea- 
sure than the loss of their society gave me pain. But among 
this number was Julia Denton. It was impossible to attribute 
this motive to her. I knew she could only pity and despise my 
captive. I knew that in her there was no caprice; that for her 
conduct there was a cause. It led me to suspect that there was 
something in my conduct or position, further from the rule of right 
than I had supposed. I was brought to pause, to reflect, and al- 
most to reform. 

I had resolved to break with the city beau; that is; to treat 
him in such a manner as would put an end to his attentions. 
While I was strengthening this resolution, for the sight of a new 
dress just sent home, rendered this operation necessary, I saw the 
object of my thoughts and resolutions passing with Miss Calvert 
on his arm. She was receiving those attentions which I had de- 
termined to reject— why was I displeased? Because I had not 
yet rejected them, and Miss Calvert was a sort of rival. There 
existed between us a tacit dislike, founded on similarity of charac- 
ter and pursuits. It only led us to treat each other with ‘scrupu- 
lous politeness, and carefully to avoid all palpable occasions of of- 
fence. Weak as was my captive, he could read my weakness in 
regard to her, and I thought he never talked so well as when she 
was the subject of his critical remarks. The look she gave me 
as they passed my window, drove all my seriéus thoughts from 
my mind. My discarding of Mr. S. must be postponed till he 
was brought back to my allegiance, and Miss C. punished for her 
presumption. 

This trifling incident, in its action on the giant passion I had 
nourished, caused me years of sorrow. Had I kept my resolution 
to withdraw from his society, had I gone, as I proposed, to Julia, 
and confessed my folly, and asked her counsel and aid, I should 
have escaped long years of heartlessness and pain. 

There was another for whose good opinion [ had no lessregard 
than for Julia’s, He was a young man devoted to the profession 
of the law. Mr. B. was seldom seen in society. He was plain 
and unstudied in his manner. There was nothing about him to 
attract attention, but the brightness of his deep-set eye, and the 
truth and point of his few remarks. I met him one evening in 
company with Julia; I saw by his manner that he was su 
that she should address me as an intelligent being, and that I 
should answer. He addressed me with a respect that I felt was 
worth more than volumes of flattery. From that time I felt a te- 
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straint in company where he was present, The incense of flattery 
was desired, but ii was not then pleasant. When alone with him 
I could Jay aside acting, and be unconstrained and happy. How 
far my acquaintance with him influenced my resolution to reform, 
_and to place myself under the guidance of Julia, I do not know; 
it had an influence. 

But my rival was first to be humbled. Time and thought were 
necessary to settle the plan. Time and thought were bestowed, 
I will not describe the details. It was zealously pursued. In its 
progress, I could see that Julia could scarce conceal her disappro- 
bation, not to say disgust. I saw the pain it gave to Mr. B. It 
gave me joy, for it assured me of an interest that I was resolved 
to cherish; and thus while I was driving his thoughts away from 
me, I was suffering my affections to flow out towards him. He 
-became cold and reserved, but I was confident that I could recover 
him, as soon as my present object was attained. It was:attained. 
Mr. S. was brought back and discarded. My rival was humbled. 
The only persons whose good opinion I desired were alienated fora 
lifetime. Mr. B. was not like those I had previously dealt with, 
I could not even attempt to influence him. 1 was rebuked by the 
thought. 

I was now regarded as a heartless coquette, as capable of no- 
thing higher than selfish amusement. My perverse pride led me 
to resolve to act up to my reputation. I succeeded. But ah, the 
waste of feeling unemployed; the yearning of the heart for sym- 

thy; the chilling sense of the folly and worthlessness of all that 

had or was; the hopeless prospect before me! Up to this time, 
I had cherished in my heart of hearts, aspirations for higher 
things. Now the dreams of my heart were relinquished; I felt 
that [had sold my birthright for a vain show. I had chosen the 
portion of my cup, and the waters of bitterness were poured out to 
me. 

Julia Denton was civil, but cold. There was nothing to en- 
courage me to unburthen my pressed heart, and to implore assist- 
ance. B. met me not with coldness, but as if we had never inter- 
changed a thought. I saw him lead to the altar the gentle, true- 
hearted Mary Green; and I felt that I deserved to be wretched 
and lonely. But pride clothed my countenance with smiles, and 
led me to assume the air of light-hearted gayety. 

At length Julia was taken very ill. I went and offered to nurse 
her. My offer was declined by her friends. I kgew they wished 
for a more serious and tender nurse; but I insisted, and was at 
length permitted to occupy her sick room. It was the gay season, 
but I scarcely left that sick room for a moment by night or day. 
I hardly knew why I made the offer—why | devoted myself thus. 
I felt that I must do it. She soon became too ill to know me; I 
felt that she would die; I felt as though all my hopes would die 
with her. Hitherto there was nothing definite in my views and 
feelings. All was vague and undefined. But one night as I sat 
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alone by her bedside, the sinfud character of the past was revealed 
tome. I had long felt that it was foolish, heartless, and in gene- 
ral wrong. Now | saw and felt its exceeding sinfulness. hat 
should Ido? The only friend to whom I could go for counsel 
would never speak again. Heavier and heavier pressed the bur- 
den of guilt; darker and darker the cloud that rested on the fu- 
ture. 1 was on the border of despair. 

Julia awoke from a long stupor. There was intelligence in her 
clear, though languid eye. She knew me, and a faint smile ap- 

ared. ‘Oh, what shall I do to be saved?” burst from my lips. 
F thought not of her inability to answer—I saw she could under- 
stand. Her eye was fixed upon me inquiringly for an instant, she 
seemed to comprehend my feelings. A heavenly smile spread 
over her countenance, and she turned her eyes upward, as though 
she would direct my attention there. In a moment her counte- 
nance became fixed, her eye glared in death. 

That smile rescued me from despair and lighted up a ray of hope 
in my dark soul. I sought aid from above. I searched Julia’s 
Bible, and found rest to my soul. 


~~ 











THE ENGELSWIESE. 
BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 


Closed in by shadowy woods of green 
The Angel’s Meadow sleeping lies, 
Kissed by the summer breeze serene, 
And canopied by smiling skies. 
Old Heidelberg uprears below 
Its ancient towers, its walls of grey, , 
And past them all, with chiming flow, 
The silvery Neckar winds its way. 


If o’er Grenada’s domes of old, 
Heaven’s brightest skies of blue were hung, 
As Moorish legends, oft have told, 
And troubadours, in ballads sung, 
Methinks that heavens, as bright and clear 
As was the Orient’s cloudless sky, 
Sweet Angel’s Meadow! hover here 
And o’er thy haunts of beauty lie. 


Oh loveliest spot of Fatherland! 
Its sunniest nooks around thee lie, 
And frowning tower and castle stand 
Their turrets rearing proud and high, 
And hill and plain, spread far away 
Where bright streams flow, with ceaseless chime, 
And mouldering arch, and ruins grey, 
All linked with tales of olden time. 
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The ancient castle, stern and dark, 

Whose frowning towers, by ruin bowed, 
Time’s flight and devastation mark, 

And Otto Heinrich’s palace proud, 
This, even in decay, sublime 

With arabesques, and sculpture rare, 
Though the corroding touch of Time, 

Has left a deeper impress there. 


Beyond, fair plains and valleys sleep, 

The Pfalz, closed in by hills of green, 
The Odenwald’s recesses deep, 

Where sunlight steals their shades between, 
And far beyond the sunny plain 

Where the blue Rhine’s wild waters lie, 
And centuries ago, the train 

Of Crusaders swept proudly by. 


Oh I could wing, with Fancy’s flight, 
My heart to thee, in spring’s sweet prime, 
Fair Angel’s Meadow, when the light 
Of sunset woos the vesper chime, 
Which pealing from the city towers, 
By distance mellowed, charms the air, 
While winds that kiss the half shut flowers, 
Sweet fragrance on their pinions bear. 


I'd fancy in the holy night, 
When starbeams sleep on land and sea, 
That angels, by that peaceful light, 
Roved through thy greenwood bowers with me, 
When pale Forget-me-nots look up 
To smiling heavens with tearful eyes, 
And in each violet’s azure cup 
A star within a dew drop lies. 


If angel spirits e’er forgot 

For earth, yon radiant bowers of bliss, 
I ween they found no lovelier spot 

Amid its sunniest nooks than this. 
And if on earth they yet may dwell, 

The pilgrim’s path through life to cheer, 
To mortal eyes invisible, 

Their holy presence lingers here. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 
BY GILES F. YATES. 


** Not to know what has been transacted in former times, is alway to re- 
main a child.”—Crcero. 


Advantages to be derived from researches into antiquity, and the study of 

history—Tke province of the antiquary and historian—Ancient history of 

merica—Defects of published works on this subject—Incentives to 
study it. 


Of what use, asks the utilitarian, are your legends, traditions 
and chronicles of olden time; the discovery of minerals, fossils, 
and antique relics, the fruits of your geological and antiquarian 
researches? What advantage can be Se from the collection, 
examination and study of these, except to gratify the whims of the 
antiquary? And why need we trouble ourselves about the an- 
cients? Have thev not had their day? And how can‘ what the 
were, or did, be of any consequence to us? Superficial, indeed, 
must be the observations of that mind which, in sober seriousness, 
can ask such questions. The discoveries of the antiquary, to all 
appearance, ao coarse and homely, are so only because of the 
dross in which they are incrusted. To remove this, the skill of 
an ordinary chemist is adequate. The honest inquirer after truth 
will cull from stores the most rude, lessons the most useful; and, 
even if the matter at hand be so uncouth as to excite asmile, such 
smile will be aimed at vice or folly. Again, like a tree whose 
beautiful foliage so arrests our attention as to tempt us to taste its 
fruit, his researches will sometimes be so attractive that we will 
not rest satisfied till we taste their fruit—which is moral instruc- 
tion. Antiquarian researches, then, have a higher, a nobler aim 
than simply to gratify the lover of antiquity. 

The antiquary—a being wrapt in busy dreams of what has been, 
and seemingly regardless of present utility—what care men, in 
general, for his researches? Naught save the present occupies 
their thoughts and attention; in this is centred all their love and 
ambition. The past, as well as the future, they delight not to 
dwell upon. The animal pleasures of the passing hour constitute 
their life, their happiness, _If not altogether strangers to the plea- 
sures of the mind, and the love of virtue, they seek those joys only 
which are yielded by the cultivation of subjects and devotion to 
pursuits regarding the present moment—the passing hour: all else 
to them is dead and dreary, and affords no charm to rouse and an- 
imate their sentiments. ‘“ The urn of the past they can believe to 
contain only cold ashes, misjudging nor aware” that although 


Cold and dark its ashes are, 
Their pristine fires still slumber there. 


23 
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The three great faculties of the mind are—memory, reason and 
imagination. These are constantly employed in arranging and 
retaining, comparing and distinguishing, combining and diversi. 
fying the ideas we receive through our senses, or acquire by re- 
fiection.* From this it results that the main branches of human 
learning are, history, science, and art. History, whether ancient 
or modern, secures to him who studies it, the most important ad. 
vantages, and tends to promote his improvement in the practical 
departments of life. If he pays heed to the lessons it teaches, he 
will become not only a wiser and better member of the private 
circle, but also a more useful and intelligent citizen. . 

It will not be giving too much latitude to the definition of ancient 
history, to call it a science which embraces all the objects of past 
external experience ; that is, all the phenomena which have oc- 
curred in space and time.t An account of facts of which we have 
or can have no personal cognizance in consequence of the remote 
period in which they occurred, constitutes ancient history. These 
facts are essential to man, whatever his station in society may be, 
while at the same time they will serve to awaken his affections, 
and amuse his imagination. It is a maxim no less true than trite, 
that history is philosophy teaching by examples. From these ex- 
amples we become acquainted with the experience of nations, as 
well as individuals, under every variety of circumstance. Hence 
we derive from history that most capital knowledge, the science of 
politics, which is of use not only to the professed politician and 
statesman, but to every member of society. We read in the book 
of history, the causes of the rise and progress, elevation or depres- 
sion, and fall of empires. We are led to conipare the effects of 
human wisdom and Divine revelation, of true and false religions, 
upon the civil institutions and character of a people ; the influence 
of their morals upon their government, and of their government on 
their morals. We become inspired with a taste for true national 
glory and greatness—with gratitude to the Ruler of nations, for 
the ameliorating influences of civilization and Christianity, which 
we enjoy, and are incited to redouble our exertions to preserve 
them. 

By studying history we acquire an insight into human affairs, 
and that most useful of all knowledge, the knowledge of human 
nature. Our judgment in whatever relates to our fellow men, be- 
comes more strong and penetrating. In a word, in the study or 
discussion of what subject is history not available? Out of the 
facts which it furnishes, the orator derives his most persuasive ar 
guments, or forges his thunderbolts which bear down all opposi- 
tion. From these facts the painter selects his sublimest subjects, 
and causes them to live and move upon his canvass—from these 
the poet weaves his “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
If tales of fiction serve to affect the imagination and interest the 


° Sir ‘William Jones. t Encyclopedia Americans. 
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jons, and “truth is more strange than fiction,” how much 
greater the aptitude and power of true history to produce the like 
results. To a correct taste, the discovery of truths before unknown 
affords a greater charm than the choicest romance. Fictitious re- 
lations serve only to amuse, while histories of real life serve not 
only to amuse, but also to advance public and private virtue. What 
argument more powerful than this can be required in favor of his- 
torical studies. 

It is the legitimate and humble, though highly responsible pro-: 
vince of the antiquary, to collect and preserve materials develop- 
ing events, and the physical, intellectual, moral afl social charae- 
ter of men in times bygone. It is the province of the historian to 
subject these materials to the ordeal of the strictest examination, 
with the utmost candor and impartiality, and not garble them by 
exaggeration or suppression, on the Procrustean bed of a precon- 
ceived theory. He will carefully separate fictions from truths, and 
ascertain the credibility of the latter. To the philosopher, the ma- 
terials thus furnished are a source of ingenious speculation. No 
historiographer can be deemed accomplished, who does not super- 
add to the character of a genuine historian, the truthful qualities 
of a philosopher. 

The historian, with his series of facts before him, however nu- 
merous, genuine and complete, however well sifted and arranged, 
is barely prepared to commence his work. These constitute buta 
mass of dry bones—a body soulless and inert. Outlines most cor- 
rectly delineated on the canvass of the painter, will not be com- 
prehended by any, except the learned connoisseur or accomplished 
artist himself, until they receive the finishing touches of his pencil. 
By these, the most ¢éommon design is transformed into a picture 
the most fascinating. But although there is a charm, a virtue if 
we may so speak, in the proper collation and disposition of words 
and sentences, a sort of magic in the rhetorical skill of a writer of 
history, it is not to this that we principally allude. Truth, like 
beauty, needs not the factitious aid of ornament; but is often 
‘““when unadorned, adorned the most.” He should be careful not 
to give us effects without their.causes. He should not deal alto- 
gether in generalities, but should descend into details, when these 
ate calculated to illustrate his narrative. Some objects, like 
figures on the canvass, should appear prominent and in bold relief, 
while others should be seen faintly and in the distance. With the 
events in the order in which they occurred, he should interweave 
an account of the arts and sciences, so far as they obtained, with , 
the people of whom he treats; of their manners and customs, of 
their language, and also their laws, which may elucidate their 
genius and character; and he should not forget their natural his- 
tory and the geology of their country. We cannot properly under- 
stand the history of any country, or its study will be of small ad- 
vantage, unless in prosecuting it we pursue a system similar to that 
which has been adverted to. 
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These remarks, although applicable to modern as well as an. 
cient history, are especially true of the latter, to which they were 
intended to have primary reference. They have been elicited by 
studying the materials for the ancient history of our own country, 
This history, we are well aware, presents very little of attractive. 
ness or utility to the generality of Americans. As to its attractive. 
ness, we know, much depends upon the sensitiveness of the inves. 
tigator to the pleasures of virtue, and its usefulness on the practical 
application he makes of his researches. 

Although mapy books have been written on the early history of 
the different se@fions of North America, a history complete in all 
its parts has never yet appeared. This is in a great measure at- 
tributable to the fact that the labors of the antiquary have, for a 
variety of causes beyond his control, never comprised that ampli- 
tude and truthfulness in their details, so essential to a perfect his- 
tory. In some cases the imagination of the historian has been 
drawn upon to supply the links of a dissevered chain of events; 
plausible conjectures have been substituted for well ascertained 
truths ; facts applicable to one section of the country and to one por 
tion of its aboriginal inhabitants, have been adapted to other and di- 
verse sections and portions. We refer here in anespecial manner to 
that part of our history which commences at that “dim point 
where records fail,” or are imperfect. The researches of the anti- 

uary have been quite limited—much has been done, however, 
ot the last quarter century ; yet a good deal still remains to be 
done, while the means of doing it become every day more and 
more limited and difficult. Those who followed Columbus, the 
great pioneer of the new world, from the land of civilization and 
refinement, to this then termed barbarous but much coveted land 
of ours, employed their time in destroying and mutilating, instead 
of observing and preserving the monuments of antiquity. ‘ Car. 
nage, spoil and ruin were their gain ;” and many of those not en- 
gaged in this Vandalic drama, were soulless men, like many of the 
present day, who do not conceive it possible to engage in any un- 
dertaking or perform any act of which money-getting is not the 
basis or motive. How needful then to awaken inquiry and to 
elicit investigation. Surely whatever relates to the early history 
of this state and country cannot be devoid of interest to us who 
possess it. While engaged in studying it, unreasonable prejudices 
in our own favor and against its original occupants, will be re- 
moved, and the fire of true patriotism will glow in our bosoms 
with a purer, brighter flame. 


“Oh! ’tis a noble heritage—this goodly land of ours— 

It boasts indeed nor Gothic fame nor ivy-mantled towers, 
But far into the closing clouds its purple mountains climb— 
The sculpture of omnipotence—the rugged twins of time, 
And then its interlinking lakes, its forests wild and wide, 
And streams, the sinews of its strength, that feed it as they glide ; 
Its rich, primeval pasture grounds, fene’d by the stooping sky, 
And mines of treasure yet undelved that ‘neath its surface lie.” 
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GRANDMOTHER’S BOX. 


‘* Resplendent as a summer’s sky, 
When day-light lingers in the west, 

To retrospection’s loving eye, 

The blooming fields of childhood lie, 
By fancy’s finger drest—” 


‘* And memories strange of other days, 
Would break upon my mind, 

The linkings that the present give, 
With what is left behind.” 


** T remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high, 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It wasa childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy— 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I wasa boy.” 


These and a thousand other snatches of poems and old songs, 
many of them much more facetious in their nature, have this 
morning been ushered by the ghosts of bygone days into the au- 
dience-chamber of my soul. 

Hours have passed ; the dial has long since crossed the meridian 
and still these shadows come trooping on, gliding upon each oth- 
er’s footsteps, each telling a rare and often a forgdtten tale of those 
early days when we look upon life through a prism, coloring all 
things with the gorgeous hues of our own hope and fancy. 

And what power has loosed the bars of oblivion and called into 
my presence these pilgrims of the past? It was a simple cause, 
and apparently a homely one. An old box,'upon which were paint- 
ed wise-looking mandarins with most expressive countenances and 
long queues, toppling ladies with diagonal eye-brows, and little 
Chinamen each with a shaven brow and a tea-plant in his hand, 
ranged in regular file like the farmer boys at a country training. 
J used to gaze upon it for hours, and think it a perfect chef-d’euvre 
of art. It had once contained a white embroidered Canton crape 
dress, which was brought in it from China for my grandmother 
long years ago, about the time of the Revolution, when she was a 
belle. Once when dressed in it at a ball, she captivated a British 
officer, who it is said shot himself in despair, because the fair rebel 
was too patriotic to smile upon him. Certain it is, that the last 
time he was ever seen, was when stepping into his boat, which 
was moored in a little cove which made up into her father’s gar- 
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den, on the banks of a New England river. Soon afterward, the 
report of a pistol was heard far off on the water, and the next day 
some fishermen, away off by Montauk, saw floating out to sea a 
boat containing only the cap and military cloak of one of his ma- 
jesty’s officers. 

But time has fled, leaving its traces, not only upon the brow of 
my venerated grandmother, but also upon the Chinese box, which 
bereft of its lock and hinges, has from childhood been part of my 
personal property. In moving and journeying I have always taken 
it under my especial protection, and in the perilous times of house 
cleaning, have often rescued it from immediate and predetermined 
destruction. It has ever been the receptacle of those articles for 
the time being the most interesting to me. It survived the ha- 
zardous days of paper dolls and picture books, then it had its day 
of bead-chains, samples and patch-work. Then it was promoted 
to be a sentimental post-office, and many a dimpled little hand was 
slyly thrust under its lid, to deposit or extract a tiny notelet as it 
stood in the corner of my desk at school. But now it would puz- 
zle the brain of a virtuoso to determine the possible value or use 
of its contents. There are dry leaves and moss, broken flowers, 
old bouquets and faded ribbons, scraps of poetry, shells, minerals, 
play-bil!s and programmes of concerts, single gloves, locks of hair 
and various other indescribable articles, presenting in all as incon- 
grous a collection of rubbish as can well be imagined. I this 
morning ascended the stairs, just as Miss Venus Diana in her zeal 
at clearing up, and putting things to rights, had thrust her delicate 
hand into my box, and drawn it out full of the wnseemly trash, as 
she styled it. A shriek from me arrested her, and the contentsof 
her hand fell back into the hox, instead of the dust skuttle where 
it was her intention to consign them. 

I snatched it from her hand, and rushed to my room, wherel 
have spent this long, bright, Indian summer day in laughing, 
weeping and dreaming over its contents. To me they are more 
ene than rubies, more beautiful than the garden of a prince. 

very old scrap and faded leaf is the relic of some departed joy, 
the symbol of some departed hope, and there, tangled together, 
are the orange and the cypress wreath, souvenirs of the bridal and 
the grave. 

The recollections awakened by some are pleasant to relate. 
They would afford an agreeable pastime and depict some of those 
strange phases in human nature which artists seldom attempt. 
Others inspire such memories as belong not to one alone, and 
which the lips would in vain essay to utter. 

Here is a branch of autumn leaves, the maple, oak and beech, 
with the dark green hemlock, and branches of the golden rod and 
everlasting. It transports me to a little nook,' nestled far away in 
the most distant of the Helderbergs. In the land of ** Anti renters 
and Injins.” Yet rugged as is that land and untutored as are some 
of its people, I love it well and often when far away my heart 
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yearns toward its green hills and smiling lakes, and I long to breathe 
its invigorating air. 

I could never live in a level country. I know I should go crazy 
on a western prairie, where there are no mountains, not even a 
rock upon which we can fix the attention. Such plains are like 
that good sort of people, in whom we can see nothing very wrong 
although we cannot love them. The heart must have something 
prominent, something tangible around which its affections can 
cling, and thus if it relieve the monotony of a common place cha- 
racter, we sometimes gild a fault with the hue of our own imagin- 
ings and call it beautiful. 

I gathered these leaves in a little recess, inclosed by the dwarf 
oak and dog-wood, and canopied above by branches of dark hem- 
lock and mapte, so closely interlaced as to admit but an ¢ccasional 
ray of sunlight. The moss-covered trunk of a fallen tree formed 
a rustic seat. Here my brother and myself used to retreat from 
the rays of the summer sun. Hither we brought our stores of 
birch, beech-nuts and butter-nuts, and here swinging on the 
branchés of the hemlocks we performed imaginary journeys more 
satisfactory than many of later days which were far more tedious 
and expensive. As we grew older we brought there our books 
and pictures, and used to extend our walks from it to explore the 
sides and ravines of the mountains, or angle in the brook, which 
flowed beneath it. How many associations are connected with 
that old Ontiora, the mountain of the sky. 

How many times have I been kept awake until midnight by 
the winds that howled and moaned through its ravines, sometimes 
lashing its sides with fury, twisting from its bed some giant tree, 
which would fall with a crash and come sweeping down, breaking 
the sapling and the girdled oak until some forest veteran arrested 
its course with a sound which would rumble and echo along ‘the 
hills like the explosion of the heaviest artillery. Then it would 
die away in plaintive tones, like some solitary spirit moaning over 
the fallen and the lost. Mingled with all this would be the un- 
earthly voice of the hoot owl, and the screeches of other animals, 
aroused by the storm, and beneath all would be heard the deep 
and continued undertone of the stream which flowed forever at its 
base. 

Well do F remember the first expedition that I made to the sum- 
mit of the Ontiora. I used when an infant to stand at my moth- 
er’s window, watching the clouds that floated over it, and gazing 
upon the pine trees that skirted its brow, stretching their dark out- 
lines upon the horizon, and fondly believe that if I could ascend to 
that spot I should see the holy angels, and good little children who 
had died. And though as I grew older I learned from specimens 
of humanity that occasionally descended from that high place, that 
it was not the abode of angels, my desire to visit it was in no way 
diminished, and I secretly determined to gratify it upon the first 
opportunity. I had frequent and long conversations with Lany 
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Hoever, a little girl with copperas-colored sun-bonnet and red 
woolen frock, whose home she told me was far beyond the pine 
trees and who came every day through the hot summer sun tosel| 
us raspberries and blackberries. I questioned her with regard to 
the geography of the hill and received most minute and interesting 
detail and the additional information that the blackberries grew 
up there so thick that if I but shook the bushes, quarts of them 
would fall directly into my basket. 

I considered Lany the wisest person of the age and accordingly 
one July morning in the absence of my mother, I put myself under 
her convoy to perform a journey to the top of the mountain. A 
cousin of my own age readily entered into my plans, and taking 
each a large basket and china tea cup, which Lany assured us was 
indispensable, that we might not be troubled with our basket 
among the tushes, we set out. Guilty conscience caused us to 
look back now and then until we had crossed the brook and were 
hidden among the trees. On we went, trudging along with bas- 
kets and tea cups pulling ourselves upward by bushes and the roots 
of trees, sometimes frightened by a spotted snake, which would 
glide from under our feet, then scratched and torn by the briars 
which grew in our way, yet urged on by the resolute Lany and 
visions of blackberries, until weary and breathless, we reached the 
top of the hill and sat ourselves down to rest. 

But there the view which burst upon my sight, and the emotions 
which it caused I shall never forget. I have gazed upon scenery 
the most renowned in our native land, I have followed in spirit the 
footsteps of those I love through the storied scenes of the old world, 
and have stood with the daring adventurer in those distant and 
unfrequented regions, which, borrowing no charm from history or 
fable, stand wraptin the sublimity of theirown loneliness. Butnev- 
er in my later journeyings, never in “my fancy’s wanderings” have 
I known such strange delight as at that moment filled my heart. 
It was the first yielding to the charms of nature, the first conscious 
ness of that love for her, which was to fil! the soul with the inten- 
sity of a passion. It was the same influence which causes such 
deep-toned vibrations of the sterner chords of the heart of man, 
now acting upon the delicate and sensitive fibres in that of the 
child, the ravishing voice of nature. 

Beneath me, lay my father’s house, with the garden and orchard, 
and near it the hamlet, the mill and the stream winding along the 
meadows in a graceful, lady-like way, sighing beneath the wil- 
lows of the church yard like a veiled mourner, and then rattling 
and dashing over the rocks like a romping girl, mingling its glee 
ful voice with the rural sounds which arose to the ear. There 
embosomed deep among shady hills, like a pearl in an emerald 
cup, lay the little lake, which though half a mile distant, by its 
apparent nearness, seemed tempting me to plunge into its sunny 
waves. Then away off wound the road through fields of purple 
clover and yellow grain, with here and there a dark spot of wood- 
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Jand, while in the distance were seen the blue outlines of the 
Katazbergs, and the white mists that hung over the valley of the 
Hudson. I must have gazed long upon this scene, lost in the 
thoughts which it awakened, when Lany and my cousin dashed 

st me in pursuit of a squirrel, which they were determined to 

unt down. | joined the chase, and in this and other equally re- 
fined diversions, we amused ourselves, until hungry and weary 
we arrived at the door of Dame Hoever. It was long past the hour 
of noon and the kettle of supaan was boiling for supper. Katrina 
Hoever soon came from the field with her rake upon her shoulder, 
slipped her shoes off at the.door, entered her tidy kitchen, made 
her toilet and began preparations for supper. These were speedily 
effected. She drew out the little round table which was turned 
up in the corner, placed a dish in the centre, into which she pour- 
ed the supaan and a pan full of milk, some spoons from the china 
mug which stood upon the dresser, and placed around the table, 
and then taking from a nail behind the door, a long tin horn, she 
blew a blast which reéchoed along the hills, and was answered by 
a repeated ay’o from Yacup and their son Hans, who soon made 
their appearance from the field, and seated themselves at the table. 

While this process was going on, my admiration had been di- 
vided between Dame Katrina, who with feet, the natural propor- 
tions of which were undiminished by shoe or stocking, was array- 
ed in a blue dress, chintz kerchief, long ear-rings, and hair plaited 
and puffed in a way which Martelle would despair of imitating, 
and the burnished pewter plates which stood up edgeways on the 
dresser. Upon one of these plates I had already built visions of 
olycokes and honey-comb, such as had been served to me upon 
such an one at squire Teabout’s, and when supper was announced 
I thought something had been forgotten. But not so. It wasa 
repast for a philosopher; Diogenes would have been satisfied. 
Only spoons were necessary to the eating of supaan and milk, and 
these alone were furnished. Though this was my first visit with- 
out the restraint of the parental eye, I had conducted myself with 
the utmost propriety, but the next ceremony of Dame Hoever 
* frightened me out of it”? to my utmost mortification and self-re- 
proach. Jt has been one of the great trials of my life that 1 am 
prone to laugh on solemn occasions, such as weddings, funerals, 
&e. Not that I feel merry, but I cannot helpit. I used sometimes 
to go to the old church with the chanticleer on the spire, and al- 
ways behaved well during the sermon, which was in High Dutch 
and three hours long. But when squire Teabout and neighbor 
Hank each took down from the side of the pulpit a long pole. hav- 
ing on one end a black pouch witha long tassel, and a bell in the 
tassel, and went sliding it to the end of every seat, my risible pro- 
pensities became incontrolable. And once when I went to meet- 
ing at the school house and Deacon Simpson told the same expe 
rience which he had told fifty-two times each, during a score of 
years, how “he was chopping in the woods, anda large worm 
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rolled off the log on the ground, and looked so humble, pensive and 
submissive that it caused penitential tears to flow from his eyes, 
and he ran home and told his mother that he had found religion, 
I laughed aloud, and one of the deacons arose and exhorted me to 
weep, which I immediately did. I had Jaughed at the comical idea 
of the worm rolling out so humble, pensive and submissive. The 
spiritual beauty of a soul, which could find a sermon even in a 
worm, the humblest of God’s creatures, and which would hasten 
to confide his feelings to the bosom of his mother did not then ap- 
peal to my understanding, and neither did the spiritual beauty of 
the silent thanksgiving which was offered by Dame Hoever, ere 
the family began to eat. I only saw the eyes of Yacup, Hans and 
Lany staring at the dish of supaan, while Katrina looked under 
the table, and moved her lips without uttering a word. In vain] 
put my hands over my mouth to suppress it; the laugh came out 
in spite of me, and even Lany seemed shocked. I was too morti- 
fied to taste of the supper which I so much needed though urged 
to do so by the forgiving Katrina. After supper we were 
shown into the keeping room, a neatly sanded apartment, wherein 
was a high bed, its spread and pillow cases trimmed with lace 
knit by the hand of Lany’s grandmother. The looking glass was 
shaded with asparagus and peacock feathers, and hung round with 
strings of bird’s eggs, and the mantel was ornamented with color 
ed prints and sugar toys. This room was sacred to company, the 
mistress herself entering it but twice a week, on Saturday to give 
it a scrubbing, and on Sunday to get her “ go to meeting” bonnet 
which she kept in the blue chest in the corner. 

But weary of curiosities, we thought of our home; Lany volun- 
teered her escort to the brow of the mountain. On our way thither, 
she performed various exploits, which impressed us more deeply 
with her wisdom and prowess. The most astonishing was that 
of mounting a spirited horse, which she called to her side bya 
whistle, and holding by his mane, sometimes standing, and some- 
times sitting upon his back, she caused him to run over the field 
and perform divers evolutions, with as much gravity as though 
she was exhibiting in an amphitheatre before assembled thousands. 
Lany was a character and nature evidently intended her for some- 
thing remarkable. Had her parents never left the “ father-land,” 
she might now have been leading a battalion of Voltigeurs, in one 
of the female regiments of Uri. But ‘full many a rose is born to 
blush unseen,” and Lany Hoever is now the buxom wife of a 
Schoharie farmer, and her greatest equestrian performance is to 
ride occasionally to the mill before a bag of grist, or to go to meet- 
ing, sitting behind Mynheer with the baby in her arms. 

The shadows of evening were gathering over the wood when 
we reached the mountain path, and we had yet a long way to tra- 
vel. Lany consoled us with the assurance that we could go down 
much quicker than we came up, and the event proved that her 
words were true. She directed us to run down by a zig-zag course, 
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aiming in each direction at a tree, by which we were to break the 
impetus of our descent. We adopted her plan, and taking each 
other by the hand, had gone more than half the way, when‘as it 
grew darker, we missed our aim, and plunged headlong, baskets, 
china cups, and all, rolling and tumbling over and over down the 
hill. We had no time to think of the probable consequences of 
such a speedy descent, ere we found ourselves at the foot of the 
hill, snugly landed in a bed of nettles. One basket was all we 
could find to remind us that we set out for blackberries. We 
waded through the brook, and ascended the hill which led to the 
house. We never stupped to console old Jackie, who stood by the 
wood-pile weeping, that he should never draw us in his hand-cart 
any more, but went on until we dropped upon the threshold from 
exhaustion. My mother was swooning from distress at our absence, 
and my father, with the neighbors, was scouring the country in 
search of us. 

This was my first expedition to the Ontiora. I have been many 
times since in sunshine and shower, but alas! shall go no more. 
A few days after these leaves were gathered, I set out for another 
ramble ; but as [ approached, flames and smoke were bursting from 
it in every direction. 

Improvement had Jaid her sacrilegious hand upon this haunt of 
my childhood, and the mountain side was a scorched and burning 
fallow. I turned away and shed many tears, that the spell which 
bound me to it, was broken forever. 





HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


BY G. F. Y. 


‘ 


First settlement of Canada.—Etymon of name.—Character of Champlain.— 
Aboriginal inhabitants —Wars with Eroquah. 


After several fruitless attempts by the French, the territory now 
called Canada, was visited, in 1603, by Samuel De Champlain, at 
the instance of a company of merchants at Rouen, in France. 
This company had fitted out an armament, under the command of 
the Sieur Pontgrave, to whom the King had given letters patent 
for prosecuting discoveries in the river of Canada, and establishin 
settlements there. They arrived at Tadonssac in 1603, an 
Champlain, after having maturely searched for the most eligible 
spot on which to found a settlement, chose the promontory of Que- 
bec. Here the first permanent settlement was commenced, in 
1608.* 

That Lake Champlain received its name from the founder of 
Quebec, admits of no question. But the origin of the name Cana- 


* Her. Can , 12, 13. 
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da, is a question which is much mooted. The etymon of this 
name, which, under all the circumstances, appears most deserving 
of credit, is thus traced. One of the French pioneers, who pre- 
ceded Champlain, desirous of learning the aboriginal name of the 
country, inquired of an Indian, (who must have been of the Ero. 
quah [Iroquois] stock, to fortify the story,) what he called the 
country. This inquiry was made pantomimically, as the parties 
understood not each other’s language. .Hence, it was not to be 
wondered at, that there should have been a mutual misunderstand. 
ing. The Indian supposed that he was asked to give the I[ndian 
name for an Indian settlement or village, of which there was one 
where the inquiry was made; and accordingly answered, Kah. 
na-tah,* which signifies, a settlement or village—and the French- 
man understood the name as applying to the whole country. 

Champlain appears to have been a man eminently calculated 
for the work he had undertaken. Of conciliating and amiable 
manners and disposition, he was well qualified to gain the friend- 
ship of the native tribes, and to relieve the hardships and priva- 
tions of the colonies. United to these, he possessed a penetration 
and firmness which alone discovered to him fwure difficulties and 
dangers, and prepared him to surmount or avoid them. In addi- 
tion to this, he seems to have been stimulated by an ardent ambi- 
tion of becoming the founder of a new state. His constancy and 
perseverance, his unwearied exertions to promote the interests and 
advance the prosperity of the infant colony, are evidences of the 
boldness of his conceptions, and the ambition which occupied and 
possessed his mind. 

With such views he laid the foundation of the settlement of 
Quebec. The first step which prudence dictated, in his situation, 
was to ascertain the character and disposition of the native inhab- 
itants. The Hurons inhabited the north side of Lake Erie; the 
Algonquins frequented and owned the country near Mont Real and 
Quebec; and the Montagnes possessed the territory bordering on 
the settlement of the Saguenay. These tribes were in close alli- 
ance and strict intercourse with each other, and the settlement of 
Tadonssac.t The French formed alliances with these tribes, who 
were moved theret~ by an assurance that they would derive assistance 
from the French, against their common enemy, the Eroquah. This 
was readily afforded them by Samuel De Champlain, as governor 
of Canada. But the aid he rendered them did not prove, in the 
end, to be of much advantage to either party of the alliance. Dur- 
ing his administration, which, with a few intermissions, ended 
with his death, in 1635, he undertook three expeditions against 
the Eroquah, in two of which. he was successful, but in the last 


* Gen. Washington, previous to the American revolution, was called by 
the Eroquah, Kah-na-tah kau-lis, i. e., taker of towns. 


t Tadonssac was not a permanent settlement, but merely a post for carry- 
ing on trade with the natives. 
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was repulsed, and himself wounded. This interference was but 
the commencement of a continual state of war, which was carried 
on between the French and confederated Eroquah. 

Colden the historian of the Eroquah (or Five Nations) states that " 
the cause or origin of these wars was in this wise. The Canada 
Indians above named had murdered the young men of the Ero- 
quah, and had refused to give satisfaction. The Eroquah deter- 
mined to be revenged—and after warring for several years, at 
length forced their enemies to leave their country and fly to where 
Quebec now stands. 

The events here narrated are important in their bearings and 
effects upon the Eroquah, as well as upon the French colony. 
Hostilities were not terminated until the treaty of Utrecht, which 
confirmed the surrender of Canada to Great Britain. 





; 


CHRISTMAS HYMN, 
BY EMMA WILLARD. 


Reneath the deep blue starry sky, 

Beside their flocks, the shepherds prayed, 
With mournful voice, and tearful eye, 

For Israel’s hope, alas! delayed. 


But see! a light above them streams, ’ 
With floating robe, and waving wings ; 
A face, where heaven’s own beauty beams, 

And—listen! for an angel sings! 


** Fear not ye sons of pious trust, 
With joyful tidings I appear; 
Rise poor humanity from dust, 
And the glad news delighted hear! 


Tue Base 1s BoRN!—This morning mild, 
From David’s line—of holy maid; 

And ye shall find the Saviour child, 
In Bethlehem’s manger, lowly laid.’ 


Then through Heaven’s host, this anthem ran; 
Hear, sorrow’s child, where’er thou sighest, 
Peace and good-will to suffering nan, 
And glory to God in the highest! 




















WATER DROPS, 
By Mrs. L. H. J'icourney, New York, Robert Carter, 12 mo, pp. 276, 1848, 


Whatever comes from the pen of Lydia Sigourney must be ins 
teresting not to Americans only, but to the civilized world. Her 
name is nearly as well known and highly respected in Europe as 
at home; and all she has written is so marked by the purity of a 
virtuous female mind, and so entirely on the side of truth and 
righteousness, that any cause which she espouses must have rea¢ 
son to rejoice in a powerful auxiliary. One such cause is Tempes 
rance—total abstinence from intoxicating substances, whether 
drinks or drugs... The beautiful volume before us is her contribu- 
tion—we hope not the last—to the noble object of curing and pres 
venting inebricty. 

There may be among sound thinking men various sentiments 
with respect to the mode and the motive of propagating teetotalism, 
but on the benefit of its prevalence there can be only one opinion: 
It is now a known fact—a fact established by an induction almost, 
if not altogether, as conclusive as that by which a law of nature is 
demonstrated—that the only way of reclaiming a drunkard, and 
confirming his sanity, is to induce him, by some means or other, 
to abandon utterly the use of inebriating substances. How this 
should be the law of a drunkard’s nature we may not be able to 
tell—and herein it differs not from other natural laws—but that it 
actually is the law of his nature, does not now admit of dispute. 
In his case, therefore, teetotalism is a duty enforced by the strong 
sanctions of terrible retribution here, and still more terrible here- 
after. But farther, it is an extremely difficult thing to persuade 
the tippler to abstain entirely from his beverage, and especially to 
persevere in abstinence after it may have been begun. The con- 
victions of fearful experience may lead him to the commencement 
of total abstinence, and it is possible that a determined resolution 
may perpetuate the reformation. But such cases are so very rare 
that we regard them as approaching to the miraculous; and are 
forced to conclude, that if any method of reclaiming drunkards 
generally can be found, it must comprise something more than the 
mere convictions of individual experience, and the mere resolution 
of the individual will. We may be told that all this is true, and 
that the effectual means of reformation is a help which heaven 
alone can bestow, and in certain circumstances, confers. Now we 
frankly subscribe to the doctrine of providential grace in the ef- 
fectual reform of the human heart and life; but we avow with 
equal frankness and equal fearlessness that multitudes of men, 
being either pharisees or fanatics, interested or deluded, talk of 
divine power without regard to the use of means, and pour forth 
their pious drivelling, without so much as stirring one of their 
fingers to remove the yoke of intemperance from the neck of its 
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miserable bondmen. They shake their heads and uplift their 
hands in sanctimonious horror of drunkenness, and denounce it as 
a damning, devouring evil; but no sooner is an organization pro- 
posed or set up for its destruction, than they conjure up such a band 
of objections against the project as makes it hard for us to believe, 
that they wish an end put to intemperance, or, at all events, that 
they do not look upon it as an unpardonable sin for any one to have 
moved in the matter before themselves. One man maintains that 
to enjoin total abstinence from strong drink is to be righteous over- 
much. With this man we agree in believing that to use a little 
wine as an article of diet is not, per se, a transgression of the law, 
but we tell him, and that most solemnly, that there are states of 
society wherein it is a sin, by no means of the least grievous kind, 
to use wine as a beverage; and we tell him too that even suppos- 
ing he sins in ignorance of the truth on this matter, his ignorance 
is culpable, the result of carelessness or prejudice or pride, AmI 
he argues, bound to relinquish my comforts because others abuse 
theirs? AmI to abandon my moderate glass out of deference to an 
outcry against strong drink? Must J, by my example, identify my- 
self with, or give countenance to, the supererogatory duty of shun- 
ning that which Jesus Christ partook of, and even created for the 
enjoyment of a marriage party? No, we answer; we do not call 
on you to abstain for any or all of these reasons. We can con- 
ceive a condition of things in which your moderation would not 
merely be harmless ‘but useful. But we ask you if such be the 
condition of things among us? We ask you if, in consideration 
of what has been proved to be the drunkard’s only safety, if in 
consideration of the prevalence of drunkenness in our common- 
wealth, if in consideration of the drunkard’s soul, as precious as 
your own, and finally if in consideration of the well-being of soci- 
ety, you do not feel bound, as an honest, unselfish and Christian 
man, to refrain from countenancing, in any the least degree, the 
use of substances which have proved so dangerous, in cases whose 
number and whose sadness would appall the heart of enlightened 
benevolence, and constrain the hand of genuine self-denial to put 
away utterly and resolutely the cup which had been the oecasion 
of luring multitudes to present and eternal ruin. Out upon you if 
you do not! 

Another man maintains that if the cause of temperance is des- 
tined to prevail, it must be promoted exclusively by the church. 
Now we should like such persons to state precisely what they 
mean by their favorite dogma. We have never had the | gare 
to hear them explain their views. Often have we listened indeed 
to their accusation and condemnation of all existing schemes 
for the reclaiming of tipplers and the extinction of drunkenness; 
but on no occasion, nor on all occasions put together, has it been 
our privilege to receive a statement of their plan in any thing 
like detail. In this absence of positive information on the subject, 
we will venture to imagine what they would be at. They may 
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mean,*in the first place, that they disapprove of all temperance 
associations which do not consist exclusively of church members, 
which are not constituted in a Christian manner, as for example 
Bible and Missionary Societies are constituted, and which are in 
any way connected with societies that do not constitutionally re- 
cognize the orthodox element. Or in the second place they may 
mean that the diffusion of religion is the only remedy for intem- 
perance, but that the entire reformation must be affected by pray- 
ing and preaching, without any specific combination for the su 
pression of the particular vice of drunkenness. Or finally, they 
may mean that total abstinence from intoxicating substances ought 
to be made a condition of church-fellowship, so that every religious 
denomination should assume, as one of its corporate forms, that of 
a great Christian Temperance Society. These three suppositions, 
or something very like them, appear to present the opinion of the 
second class of speculators on teetotalism, in every shape which 
it can intelligibly hear. Let us bestow upon each of thema 
few words of examination. 

First, then, there can be no possible objection to a temperance 
society formed and conducted on an evangelical basis. On the 
contrary, we earnestly wish that such was the constitution of them all, 
We think they would be far more efficient, because far more blessed 
in their operation than anyassociation which does not, as one of its 
peculiar features, acknowledge the authority and power of divine 
revelation. But then, we do most cordially condemn the spirit of 
shirking and excuse-making displayed by men who do nothing, or 
next to nothing, themselves, because others cannot be brought to 
think on religious matters as they happily do. The chief question 
on the present occasion is, ought the temperance movement to be 
encouraged? Ought it to be strenuously supported and pushed 
forward? If this question is answered in the affirmative, then we 
would like to know why they do not unite with others of similar 
sentiments, in a determined, organized, and continuous effort to ad- 
vance the cause. We do not ask them to fraternize with infidels 
and heretics in the same association, although we can see no more 
sin in joining a temperance league, consisting of persons of all re- 
ligious opinions, than in sitting as a member of congress; but we 
_ certainly do summon them, in the name of consistency, to combine 
with each other into a band of active temperance reformers. We 
hope they believe that total abstinence, in the present state of our 
community, is a good thing, and that society would be vastly the 
better for its establishment, by whomsoever that might be brought 
about. Yet we cannot help fearing that many of them act on the 
principle of not doing good, because the devil bidsthem. They 
may dismiss their suspicions, and lay aside their questionable 
caution. However faithfully infidels and universalists may serve 
the Prince of Darkness, we are firmly of opinion that he does not 
thank them for their Fai gre to drunkenness. 

Secondly, if it be alleged that a specific combination, having for 
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itssole object the destruction of inebriety is not right, we are anxious 
to be told how Sunday sehools, and missionary societies, and M 
dalene asylums, and even penitentiaries, can be defended. If the 
services of the church are the only legitimate instruments of moral 
reform, then the magistrate had better go about his business, or at 
all events confine himself strictly to the punishment of crime. It 
is no part of his vocation to amend the culprit. That is the sacred, 
inviolable province of the church. The magistrate is bound to say 
to the criminal, “I have nothing to do with your becoming a better 
man. For that end I hand you over to the clergy, the elders, and 
the deacons. It would be wrong in me to utter a word or a wish 
on the subject of youramendment. I am not the church. I may 
not be’ even a church-member, and therefore if you did right be- 
cause I advised you, or even because I punished you, your doing 
right from such a cause would be wrong. Your doing right at the 
instigation of any body except the church, is a very suspicious busi- 
fess. Wherefore I beseech you not to do right until the church 
hes converted you.” If prayer and preaching are alone sufficient 
to regenerate the world then societies of all kinds are unnecessary, 
bat\if societies are the natural results of true Christian spirit m 
cnet missions and the like, why should they be improper in the 
case wf temperance? It is true that real Christians cannot be in- 
temperate men, and consequently that to make men Christians is, 
among other excellent things, to make them temperate. It is true 
that the church is the destined renovator of the world, but would 
the church advance any more slowly in her high calling, if tem- 
perance associations had put down the use of strong drink? Does 
the church insist upon attacking vice continually in the gross and 
never in detail? In dismantling a strong hold, would it be wiser 
to put ropes about it, as was proposed to be done with a city spoken 
of in the Bible, and pull it into the sea, or to go at it piece-meal, 
and pull it down stone by stone? Would a sensible man advise 
hischild, in committing a chapter tomemory, to read itover continu- 
ally from beginning to end till the task was completed, instead of 
getting it verse after verse? We have no doubt whatever, that 
a sudden and complete change is frequently produced ina man’s 
heart, and that this is conversion ; but is this process at all hindered 
by a previous partial reformation? Will a drunkard who has been 
reclaimed by an ordinary temperance society, be more difficult to 
convert than a person who is still a slave to rum; or must the 
son so improperly reformed, commence drinking again, that the 
church may have the honor of doing every thing in the way of 
moral amendment; and that no other association whatever, may 
dare to intrude upon her peculiar territory? Yet such is the con- 
clusion of our second supposed, but not imaginary, objection. 
Thirdly, if the clergy and membew of a church agree to make 
total abstinence a condition of fellowship, we have nothing to say 
against such a measure,as matters now stand. This would be no 
more objectionable than to place slave holding in the same posi- 
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tion ; and perhaps the benefit of it would be considerable. It would 
.« be an open testimony against the use of alcohol. But such a 
ject would surely not interfere in the least with the promotion of 
temperance by other means. Neither can we believe that the ad- 
herent of a teetotal church would be sorry that a principle which 
he regards as essential to good discipline, should be maintained 
and advanced even by those who are without the pale of the sane. 
tuary. If to make temperance a term of ecclesiastical member. 
ship be regarded as the best, or rather as the only true way of es. 
tablishing the cause, why do parties who are of that opinion not 
act upon it? Whey do they make their own views only a ground 
for condemning all other plans? Why do they practically employ 
their peculiar sentiments as an excuse for doing nothing, except, 
perhaps, setting an example of total abstinence in their own per- 
sons? Example is good—example is essential to any reform. Yet 
example will not do alone. It operates merely on the principle of 
attraction, while no reformation was ever wrought out without ag- 
ssion; and the possession of truth brings along with it both the 
esire and the obligation to propagate that truth. The man who 
has.a good principle, and does not promulgate and enforce it, and 
turn it to the good of others, is a selfish man, and a miser of what 
is more precious than gems and gold. 

But after all it may be felt, although it may not be avowed by 
many, that teetotallism is a vulgar thing—a thing not patronized 
by the aristocracy of this enlightened republic. It is not genteel, 
it is not respectable. Leave it to the canaille. Why, sir, if you 
think so, we beg to take our leave of you, in the hope that you 
and we may renew our acquaintance when you cease to be an ass, 
We prefer Mrs. Sigourney’s society to yours; so we will talk a 
little with her if you please. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s beautiful volume consists partly of tales, and 
partly of poetry, and concludes with a “letter to females.” The 
whole of it bears upon the baneful effects of intemperance, espe- 
cially in the case of women, for whose benefit she chiefly writes. 
The stories are, as might be expected from the subject, generally 
more sad and painful than pleasing; but they are all of thrilling 
interest. The most agreeable, and to our mind the best executed 
of them, is that entitled ‘‘ The Widow and her Son.” The inci- 
dents are simple and common; yet out of these simple and every 
day elements, the author has constructed a history of surpassing 
beauty, and no small dramatic power. In proof of this assertion, 
we beg to present our readers with an extract. The intemperate 
son runs away from home and goes to sea, without its being known 
to his parent whence or whither he has sailed. During his wan- 
derings he is reformed, and after a long absence, returns to seck 
his kindred in the village where he had left them. 


Richard Jones scarcely paused on his way for sleep. or for refreshment. 
He sought communion with none. The food of his own thoughts sufficed. 
As he drew near the spotof his birth, impatience increased almost beyond 
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endurance. The rapid wheels seemed to make no progress, and the distance 
to lengthen interminably. Quitting the public vehicle, which did not pass 
that secluded part of the village where his parental cottage was situated, ‘he 
sought it in solitude. It was pleasant to him to come thus unknown, and he 
meditated the rapturous surprise he was about to create. 

Those rocks! thatriver! can they be the same? The roof! the very roof! 
and the maple that shaded it. But the garden fence, the gate, are broken and 
gone. Where is the honeysuckle that Margaret trained? He was about to 
lift the latch, to burst in, asin days of old. But other thoughts came over 
him, and he knocked gently, as a stranger; again, more earnestly. 

“ Who is there?” 

It was a broad, gruff accent. He opened the door; a large, coarse woman 
stood there, with sleeves rolled above her red elbows, toiling at the wash- 
tub. 

‘Does the Widow Jones live here ?”’ 

“ The Widow who? why, Lord, no. I live here myself, to be sure.” 

The quivering lips, and parched tongue, scarcely articulated,— 

‘ Where is Magaret Jones?” 

“How should I know? I never hearno’ such a one, not I. Tho’ I’ve 
been hereabouts. this two year, I reckon.” 

A horror of great darkness fell upon the weary traveller. He turned from 
the door. Whither should he go? There was no neighboring house, and had 
there been, he would fain have hidden his misery from all who had ever 
known him. Instinctively he entered the burial-ground, which was near by. 
There was his father’s grave with its modest stone, where he had been so 
often led in childhood. By its side was another, not fresh, yet the sods were 
imperfectly consolidated, and had not gathered greenness. He threw him- 
self upon it, he grasped a few dry weeds that grew there, and waved in the 
rising blast. 

‘‘ This is to be alone in the world! Oh God! I have deserved it; I-was 
her murderer ! but I dreamed not of such misery !” 

Lony he lay there, in his tempestuous grief, without being sensible of a 
faint hollow sound, heard at regular intervals. It was the spade of the sex- 
ton casting up earth and stones from the depth of a grave, in which he.labor. 
ed. Even his deaf ear caught the voice of anguish, as he finished: his work. 
Coming forward, he stood in wonder, as if to illustrate the description of the 
poet: 


“ Near to a grave that was newly made, 
Lean'd the sexton thin, on his earth-worn spade,~- 
A relic of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were as white as the foam of the sea.” 


Starting at that withered effigy, which in the dim haze of twilight seemed 
more like a ghost than a man, he exclaimed,— ’ 

“ Did you ever hear of a middle-aged woman, called the Widow Jones?” 

“ Hear of her! I know’d her well, and her husband too. An honest, hard 
varing man he was; and when he died, was well spoke of, through all this 
village.” 

* And his wife?” 

“ Why everybody pitied her, inasmuch as her husband died so sudden, and 
left leetie, or no means behind, for her and the children.” 

“ There were children then?” 

“Yes, twoon’em. She worked hard enough, to bring ’em upI guess... I 
remember the funeral, as if twas only yesterday. I stood just about where 
you do now; and I used this spade, the very first time it ever was used, to 
dig that same grave. - 

ith a convulsive effort, as when one plucks a dagger from his breast, he 
asked faintly,— 

“When did she die?” 

“Die? mercy on you! Why, I don’t s‘pose she’s dead at all. Sure, I 
should have been called on to dig the grave, if she had died: that’s sartain. 
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Pye had all the business of that sort, in these parts, as you may say, f 
forty year and better. There did once come a person from the _ —— 
end try to undersell me. But he didn’t do his work thorough. His graves 
caved in. He couldn’t get a living, and so he went off. I'll show ye one of 
the graves of his digging, if you'll just come along.” 
«Tell me, for God’s sake ! ifthe Widow Jones still lives?” 
** Why,man! what's the matter on ye? you're as white as the tomb-stones 
I tell ye, she’s alive, for aught I know to the contrary, She moved away 
from here, a considerable time ago, It ain’t so well with her, as ’twas in 





days past.’’ 
aabies the sexton yom by the arm, he demanded,— 

*4 Where is she to be found ?”’ 

“ Qh Lord! help! help! the man will murder me I verily believe. Did 
you ever hear of what was called the stone house? just at the hither end of 
the next village, after you cross a bridge, and go up a hill, and turn to the 
right, and see a small cluster of buildings, and a mill, and a meetin-house? 

ell, she lives there in a kind of suller room, for I was a telling you, I ex. 
pect, she ain’t none too well off. Goodness ! the creature is gone as if he 
wanted to ride a streak o’ lightning, and whip up. He is demented without 
adoubt. Whata terrible risk I’ve run! Deliver us from crazy men, here 
emong the tombs. How awful my arm aches, where he clutched it.” 

While the garrulous sexton made his way to his own dwelling, to describe 
his mysterious guest, and imminent peril of life ; the supposed maniac was 
traversing the intervening space with breathless rapidity. Lights began to 

i from the sparsely-sprinkled dwellings. The laborers, returning 

toil, took their evening repast with their families. Here and there, a 
Cas Dewe® marked the chillness of advancing autumn. 

Rushing onward towards a long, low building of gray stone, which ap 
peared to have many tenants, he leaned a moment against its walls, to re- 
cover respiration, and bowing down, looked through an uncurtained window 
in its gloomy basement. By the flickering light of some brush wood, burn. 
ing in the chimney, he saw a woman placing the fragments of a loaf upona 
alee, beside which sate two young children. She was thin and bent; but 
having her head turned from him, he was unable to see her features. Could 
that be her ; so changed? Yet the “‘ come in,” that responded to his rap, 
was in a tone that thrilled his inmost soul. 

“ Have you any food to bestow? I have travelled far and am hungry.” 

* Sit down, sir, here at the table. I wish I had something better to offer 
you. But you are welcome to our poor fare.” 

And she pushed towards him the bread and the knife. He cuta slice, with 
a trembling hand. The youngest child, watching the movement, whispered, 
with a reproachful look,— 

= Granny! you said I should have two pieces to night, cause there was no 


“ Hush, Richard !” said the little sister, folding her arms around his neck. 
e returning wanderer with difficulty maintained his disguise, as he 
marked the deep wrinkles on that brow, which he had left so comely. 

“ Have you only this broken loaf, my good woman! I fear the portion I 
have taken, will not leave enough for you and these little ones.” 

“* We shall have more to-morrow, sir, if God will. It was not always thus 
with us. When my dear daughter and her husband were alive, there was al- 
ways a sufficiency for the children, and forme. But they are both dead, sir; 
the father, last year, and she, when that boy was born.” 

“ Had you no other children?” 

“Yes, sir. One, ason, a dear and most beautiful boy. Long years have 
peseed, since he wentaway. Whether he is in the land of the living, God 
only knows. 

, Her suppressed sob was changed to surprise and resistance, as the stran- 
would fain have folded her in his arms. Then, kneeling at her feet, and 
ing her thin hands in his, he said,— 

“ Mother! dear mother! can you forgive me all ?” 

‘There was no reply. The sunken eyes strained wide open, and fixed. 
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Color fled from the lips. He carried her to the poor, low bed, and threw 


water upon her temples. He chafed the rigid hands, and in vain sought for 
gome restorative to administer. 


“ Wretch thatlam! Have I indeed killed her ?” 

And then the shrieks of the children grew shrill and deafening, — 

*¢ The strange man has killed grandmother !” 

But the trance was brief. Light came to the eye, and joy to the heart, 
known only to that of the mother who, paving sown in tears, beholds sudden- 
ly the blessed, unexpected harvest. 


“ Do I live to see thy face? Let me hear thy dear voice once more, my 
son.” 


We wish that our space permitted us to extend our extracts as 
well as our remarks, but we can only afford room for a specimen of 
the poetry of this handsome book. Can any thing be more charm- 
ing than the following: 


DRINKING SONG. 


Drink, friends, the parting hour draws nigh, 
Driok, and forget your care; 

The sultry summer noon is high, 
Drink, and your strength repair. 


Spare not, there's plenty, take your fill, 
We havea ip i foam 

A reservoir on vale and hiil, 
A fountain in the cloud. 


Our flowing bowl is large, you see, 
Lift high the song of cheer; 

Our hearts are warm, our hands are free, 
Drink deep, and never fear. 


Our father Sun, the example gives, 
Our mother Earth, also, 

He drinketh sly, above the sky, 
She jocund drinks below. 


Pledge, friends, pledge deep before we part, 
To absent wife, or daughter, 

Or bright-eyed maid, who rules your heart,— 
Drink deep, but only water. 


If this song be a charming morsel of poetry, there is a sublimity 
and a terror, and withal a truth in the piece called ‘ Death’s 
Choice,” which even a moderate drinker will acknowledge. 


The shadowy monarch, on his throne of skulls, 
Sate, wearied and displeased. 


“ My cheerless task 
Since he of Eden felt a brether’s hate,” 
Down to the brow that blanches as I speak, 
Hath known no respite. Would that there were one 
With whom to trust my cares awhile, and snatch 
One moment of repose. Ho! ye who wait! 
Give notice that with him most worthy found 
By previous deeds, to waste the race of man, 
The King of Terrors will delight to share 
The glory of his kingdom.” 
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Mighty winds, 
Swollen high to earthquake violence, and tones 
Of many waters, like wild, warring seas, 
Proclaimed the edict, while the lightning’s spear 
Wrote it in fume on every winged cloud : 
Yea with such zeal the elements conspired 
To publish the decree, methought there lurked 
In each, some latent, lingering hope, to win 
The promised regency. 


The Passions came, 
Throned on their storm-clouds, and with varied voice 
Thundering, or eloquent, as best beseemed 
Their several natures, boasted how to quell 
Life’s feeble springs. 


But to their claims, stern Death 
Gave credence cold. 


Next, fleshless Famine stalked, 
Followed by fierce, unpitying Pestilence, 
Still ever in their ear a mournful sound, 
The wecping of the nations. 





Loudly shriek’d 
A martial trump, and on his bannered car, 
War, like a sovereign came Unnumbered spoils 
Were strewed around him, and the blood of men 
Flowed, as a river, ’neath his chariot wheels. 
His eagle eye the promised honor scanned. 
As an undoubted right. But stil! pale Death 
Pondered and spake not, till, with haughty pride 
The candidate withdrew, and trembling earth 
Shrank at his kindled wrath. 


There was a pause, 
As if none dare in that foiled champion’s steps 
Essay to tread. 


At length, a bloated form 
Moved slowly on, with mixed and maddening bow!. 
But ere the footstool of the throne he pressed, 
Death, with a father’s fondness hasting down, 
Embraced, and in the seat of empire placed. 
Great was the wonder, but none dared gainsay: 
For with a fearful shout, all Nature’s foes, 
Diseases, passions, wars and sins, confessed 
Intemperance their king, and at his feet 
Their boasted, time-cemented trophies, cast. 








Why do not the Sons of Temperance make a selection from the 
rhymes of such productions as that under our review, instead of 
chanting the miserable doggerel which they at present use? Are 
they anxious to confirm the pernicious opinion that Apollo and 
Bacchus are sworn brothers. 

In conclusion, we beg to commend the Water Drops to our read- 
ers, whether they be temperate or intemperate. None can taste 
them without pleasure and profit, as may be seen from the selec- 
tions we have presented. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Views or Curistian NuRTURE, AND OF SUBJECTS ADJACENT 
THERETO: By Horace Busune we. Hartford: Edwin Hunt. 
This work, from its peculiar history, has acquired rather an uncommon 

degree of celebrity. It was accepted by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Union, and actually issued as one of their publications, when its orthodoxy 
was regarded so questionable in various quarters, that it was thought piu- 
dent (so far as the society could do it,) to withdraw it from the public 
eye. The effect of this has been to give it probably a far more extended 
circulation than it would otherwise have gained. As our Magazine is 
not committed to polemic divinity, we’ forbear to express an opinion here 
of the points at issue between Dr. B. and his opponents: we will only say 
that it bears very strongly the impress of the author’s pecular mind, is 
writlen with eloquence and power, and will find readers for a good while 
to come, who will pass directly opposite judgments upon its character. 


Tue Cuoice Works oF THE Rev. StePpHEN CHARNOCK, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter. 


Charnock was among the most celebrated of the non-conformist divines 
of the seventeenth century. He united vast intellectual resources with 
an eminently spiritual mind, and wrote sometimes as with the pen of an 
angel. This volume, as the title indicates, contains some of the best of 
his productions, selected and arranged by an eminent Scotch clergyman, 
who has also introduced the work by an interesting sketch of the author’s 
life. The book is pervaded by a high order of eloquence, and great depth 


and fervour of religious feeling. @ 


Sotitupe SWEETENED; OR MISCELLANEOUS MEDITATIONS ON 
VARIOUS RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, WRITTEN 1N DISTANT PARTS 
OF THE WORLD: By James MEIKLE, LATE SURGEON AT CoRN- 
WALe. Robert Carter. 


This volume is altogether of a miscellaneous character, but every part 
of it breathes a heavenly spirit. The writer, thongh a wanderer upon the 
earth and the sea, seems always to have maintained a fervent and elevated 
devotion; and this is the record of his pious and devout exercises. The 
Christian will find in it something accommodated to every condition in 
which he is placed. The book was published in this country many years 
ago, under the auspices of Drs. Miller and Romeyn, and as it was quile 
out of print, Mr. Carter has rendered good service to the cause of truth 
and piety, by bringing out this handsome edition of it. 
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MISCELLANIES, EMBRACING Reviews, Essays, and AppREss. 
es: By tue Late THomas Cuatmers,D.D. R. Carter. 


Nothing which this great man has written is uninteresting to any por- 
tion of Evangelical Christendom; and it is a favourable indication that in 
this country at least, the better, if not the greater portion of his works, are 
published at so cheap a rate, as to be fairly within the reach of the whole 
reading commnnity. The present volume contains various miscellaneous 
articles, written at different periods of the author’s life, and among them 
some of the most interesting things which ever came from his pen. The 
essays introductory to ‘‘ Baxter’s Call,” ‘* Booth’s Reign of Grace,” 
&c., while they show vast intellectual power, show also that deep know- 
ledge of the heart and the adaptedness of Christianity to all its wants and 
aspirations, which could be the result of nothing but a most mature 
Christian experience. 


Secect Works or James, Venn, Witson, Par.ip, Jay: 
Robert Carter. { ane SOR 


These are among the brightest names of which the religious literature 
of England can boast; and these are among the most popular and useful 
works which they have severally produced. The most remarkable thing 
about the present volume, is its price. Though it is a fine, large, thickly 
printed royal octavo, and contains matter which we doubt not would cost 
on the other side of the water, twelve or fifteen dollars, itis sold at the 
exceedingly low price of a dollar and a half. We profess no great in- 
sight into the mysteries of the book trade, and should like to know the 
process by which publishers of such works at such prices, can make mo- 
ney, or even avoid coming out minus when they come to foot the bills. 





GOSSIPING LETTER. 


As soon as I had glanced over your last number, dear Timotheus, I sat 
down and wrote an advertisement for your Magazine’s cover, which, on 
reflection, I bave concluded not to send. It was my intention to have it 
begin with a picture of a youth running away very fast with a bag of 
shirts over his shoulder, followed by the words, ‘‘ One Cent Reward.” 
The rest ran as follows, ‘ Whereas there is a boy, of intellectual head, 
and ‘Scotch cut,’ hanging around printing offices, and calling himself 
Clavarack, Jr.; and whereas, I am a bachelor ‘in good standing,’ and 
have no living heir to my name, the public are warned against harboring 
or trusting said boy on my account, as | shall father no scribbling of his 
concocting.” 
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But, as I said before, I withhold the advertisement, for, in the first. 
place, he does not spell the ancestral name correctly, and therefore can- 
not be said to steal it. Secondly, he seems to be a keen lad, worthy to 
my relation; and on reflection, I think he may be a nephew of mine, to 
whom I have willed my ink-bottle, and an old blank book ruled for dol- 
lars and cents, and full of poetry. 

Let me change the topic. 


Perhaps it would be insulting to ask you, who read so much, if you 
have ever studied Colly Cibber’s ‘‘ Provoked Husband.” Do you not 
think, that as a work of art, it stands eminent among all the dramatic 
compositions of allages? Itis true, that his characters are not made to 
stand out by means of carricature, so much as some. They do not talk in 
antitheses, and present many salient points to the mere critic. Perhaps 
the first part of the play elicits from us nothing more than a cordial in- 
terest. It contains no apparent straining for effect. But the absence of 
verbiage does not prove the absence of power. The flow of conversation, 
and the equable course of the plot, perhaps, constitute the charm of the 
comedy, or at least, prepare us for the spirited and thrilling denouement. 

The “ town-lady ”’—the great idea of the play—is most kindly deline- 
ated. A succession of graceful touches make the picture perfect. The 
artist’s pencil is handled with smoothness and dexterity, and his work is 
in the highest degree, vivacious. Whata “pretty” rapture is that of 
the heroine, when she tries to set forth her own ideal: 


‘*] dote upon assemblies—my heart bounds at a ball—and at an opera— 
I—expire. Then I love play—to distraction. Cards—enchant me; and 
dice—put me out of my little wits. Dear—deer hazards!—oh!—what a 
flow of spirits it gives one! Do you never play at hazard, child?” 


Her inexhaustible flippancy, assurance, good-humor, nervousness,’ vo- 
lubility, devotion to her own manner of life, flightiness and grace, keep 
the observer in the qui vive. And when these prove to be merely the 
glistening surface of a true and better nature, capable of nobler emotions, 
and of appreciating higher pleasures, the charm is complete.: The moral 
victory makes a grand denouement. 


Afier the peculiar and distinctive qualities have sufficiently developed 
themselves in the progress of the dialogue, the crisis of the play occurs. 
The scene elevates the author, and the style grows imposing as the moral 
force of the incidents increases. The irresolute husband, too long pa- 
tient of folly and evil, is suddenly clothed by conscience, with the ma- 
jesty of principle. The frivolous lover of pleasure, as suddenly changes 
the current of her thoughts and actions into a purer channel. ‘The ster- 
ling worth of manly friendship, as developed in the character of Manly, 
shows itself more prominetly as the ruling spirit in the hour of moral 
struggle, as well as a calm observer, amid the contrasts of folly. Vice 
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receives its sentence, and virtue its reward, at the right moment, and in 
the right way. 

The husband, at the advice of Manly, has at last asserted his dignity, 
Having already warned her of her ‘‘ adultery of the mind,” and failed by 
indulgence to woo her from it, he has avowed himself ready to undergo 
the pangs of punishing her folly. Sternly has he gone through the bitter 
task, and excited all the thorns of woman’s nature against him. He calls 
his noble sister and noble friend, to witness the effect of the blow which 
be has struck. Yet even in this, his most resolute moment, a gust of 
affection falls upon the rugged scene. He speaks: 

**Oh, Manly! look there! turn back your thoughts with me, and wit- 
ness to my growing love! There was a time, when I believed that form 
incapable of vice or decay. TZ'here I proposed the partner of an easy 
home; there, I forever hoped to find a cheerful companion, a faithful 
friend, a useful helpmate, and a tender mother—but oh! how bitter the 
disappointment.” 

The reproach stung the erring wife, and as her remorse paints before 
her the dark picture of her misspent life, the style of the dramatist as- 
sumes the march of poetry, and the grandeur of tragic pathos. So beau- 
tiful is the exhibition of penitence, that the husband, touched as the reader 
is touched, exclaims :* 

**O, Manly! where has his creature’s heart been buried!” 

And Manly adds: 

** If yet recoverable, how vast the treasure!” 


Soon after, the husband, overcome by the too powerful scene, with a 
heart that could beat with no other emotions than those of pity, love, and 
forgiveness, tremblingly calls back to his bosom the lost and found: 

‘*No, madam! your errors, thus renounced, are instantly forgotten! 
Long parted friends that pass through easy voyages of life, receive but 
common gladness in their meeting; but, from a shipwreck saved, we 
mingle tears with our embraces.” 

Iam not an arbiter of taste, but it really seems to me that the grace 
and harmony of that similitude can never be surpassed. It contains the 
whole play. The drama should be read at length, however, by one, who 
would fully appreciate its fitness. 

In this last scene, it appears as if the author had for a moment flung 
behind him the sock of comedy, and assumed the buskin. The moral 
dignity of the incidents is enough to elevate even the nobler order of dra- 
matic writing. The Tragic muse is just about to throw her solemn stole 
over him, when the sparkling genius of Comedy rushes forward and pre- 


vents the concealment of her implematic gown. 
CLAVERACK. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The present number completes the first volume of our Magazine, 
Whether we have come short of our true aim, the elevation of our current 
literature, is left for our readers to determine. This thing we are sure 
of, that our efforts both to please and to profit, have been unremitted, and 
we trust not wholly unsuccessful. Our literary labors have been pleasant, 
though somewhat burdensome, but the burden has been alleviated by the 
encouraging aid of distinguished divines and scholars, in each of the 
learned professions. Nor the less have we been cheered by the warm 
wishes and chaste contributions of ladies of refined taste and elegant 
scholarship. We would invoke the mild and benignant spirit of female 
genius, to continue to smile upon our enterprize, and thereby to commend 
it to the generous patronage of the other sex. ‘‘ Call upon our wives and 
daughters, and show them the work ; if they desire it, we will most cheer- 
fully pay for it,’? has been the language of many gentlemen to whom our 
agents have presented the Magazine for subscriptions. We would most 
respectfully solicit from these ladies an affirmative reply to the question, 
“Would you like to have this work placed upon your table for the en- 
suing year?’ on such conditions. We would not wish you to lay aside 
Graham, Godey, or the Union Magazine, each beautiful in their kind, 
for our sakes, but we would ask for the American Literary, some vacant 
corner upon your table at least, for one year, on trial. If it should make 
an awkward appearance there, like an awkward gentleman, we should 
heartily desire to have it usbered forth from your presence, till it acquired 
traits of character suited to refined circles. We address the ladies with 
greater confidence, believing that the day of sweet things and shallow 
things, in literary productions is, or ought to be passing away, and that 
both ladies and gentlemen have been long enough fed with milk and 
honey, to have acquired sufficient growth to enable them to endure strong 
meat. 

In the future progress of the work, we shall aim at greater variety, and 
a higher tone of excellence in the character of its articles. Some of them 
may seem too long for many of our readers, but not for the nature of the 
subject treated of, or to suit the taste of the majority. The memoir of 
the great American philologist, Noah Webster, now preparing by Prof, 
Goodrich, of Yale College, for the January number, will occupy, perhaps, 
a large space in its pages. Dr. Webster was one of those characters 
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ime history must necessarily cover considerable ground, in order & to 
give a clear view of a life so crowded with useful incident. Yetwecag ~ 
assure our readers, that the whole space will be radiant with light, which — 
may cheer and encourage others (o a career of distinguished usefulness, ; 

The Magazine rests, for its support, mainly upon the liberality of ite 
patrons. We acknowledge their kindness, end shall, in return “7 3 
favor, labor diligently to render an equivalent. 

Some have feared for our success, and have thereby withheld the wit 
means which would guaranty it unto us. Those who would see us pro 
per, can contribute to our prosperity most affectually by patronizing the 
Magazine. For our part we feel secure, and this security, as intimated 
above, rests with a generous people ever ready tn countonance “‘gog@ 
works.’’ We will not say, as was proclaimed a short time since bythe 
editor of a short lived work in the city of New York, ‘it shall succeed,” y 
but we do say that we intend to persevere till we accomplish our purpose. © v3 
in giving an extensive circulation to the work, and thereby secu es 
neral confidence in its permanency and ability, 

The sad intelligence has just reached us of the death of Gee 
Colton, and we cannot lay aside our pen without a passing tribute tami 
memory of one who occupied so high a place in the republic of letter, 





Ps * 
or 


ie 


A star of uncommon brilliancy has suddenly fallen. We mingle our a 


sympathies with those whom death hath deprived of a brother of suchum 
usually amiable and endearing qualities. We deeply regret that Ameri¢an 
literature must suffer the loss of the polished strokes of his ripening ges 
nius; that the ably conducted Review, which owes its origin to his vigo® 
ous talent and enterprise, can no more be adorned by his refined criticism 
and highly cultivated taste. AS 
Mr. Colton occupied a large space in the affections of all who were age ‘ 
quainted with him, whether personally or politically. In public contro- — 
versies, he was manly and dignified; in energy of character and perses 
verance, he wasa model. We forbear further detail of his character, not 
doubting that it will be ably and faithfully exhibited by other pens. 








